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There is only ONE POND’S EXTRACT, and every- 
body knows its purity, strength and great medicinal 
value. Don’t take the weak, watery Witch Hazel 
preparations represented to be “the same as” POND’S 
EXTRACT. They generally contain “ wood alcohol,” 
which irritates the skin, and, taken internally, is a deadly 
poison. Get genuine POND’S EXTRACT, sold ONLY 
in SEALED bottles, in BUFF wrappers. 














Why to Insure in an American Company. 


Why to Insure in the Continental. 





American Companies are the Largest ; 
of the twelve companies (including the ‘‘ Conti- 
nental’’) reporting over five million dollars in 
assets, only two are foreign, and their U. S. 
assets are less than those of the ‘‘ Continental.”’ 


American Companies are the Strongest ; 
of the ten companies (including the ‘‘Conti- 
nental ’’) whose reports show a surplus to policy- 
holders exceeding three million dollars, only 
one is foreign, and its U. S. surplus to policy- 
holders is less than that of the ‘‘ Continental,’’ 


Costs No More. 

Why patronize foreigners when you can get the 
same thing at the same price from fellow-coun- 
trymen ? 

Gives Business to those who give you Business ; 
Stockholders of the American Companies are 
their partners and as they are distributed through- 
out the United States, they are doing business 
with you, 

Profit, if any, Remains in this Country, 
contributing to the general prosperity, which in 
turn benefits YOU. 














Is an American Company, 


Does business under the Safety Fund Law, making 
its policy ‘* Conflagration Proof.’’ 

Assets ($9,809,660.) and surplus ($5,034,995.) to 
policyholders are larger than those in the U: S, 
of any foreign company. 

Paid in full all losses incurred in the great Chicago} 
and Boston conflagrations, a | 

Since organization its loss payments to policyholders} 
exceed Forty-Two Millions of Dollars, 

You secure, if desired, the advantage of inspection} 
by experienced men, and will be furnished on 
request with information regarding safe con- 
struction of buildings, etc. 

Prompt attention to loss adjustments insured by the 
organized force of travelling men which the com-| 
pany’s large business enables it to maintain to} 
cover every section-of the country and which4} 
smaller company could not afford, 

Organized in 1852, its nearly fifty years of successful 
business proves its financial strength, conserva 


tive management and fair treatment of policy- 
holders. 


, 





THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Principal Office : 
CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 44-46-48 Cedar St, N. Y. 


Western Department : 
RIALTO BUILDING, . CHICAGO, ILLS. 
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Our Sheldon Series. 


j, IN HIS <a “What Would A NEW BOOK .... 


Jesus Do?” Cc. mM, SHELDON 
By CHARLES M. SHELDON. 


Kidward Blake: 
College Student. 


he Twentieth Door, 
OT only does it give a vivid picture of 
Western college life, but, being placed 
at the time of the Spanish-American war, it 
affords opportunity for the expression of the 





W.C. STILES 
MRS. G. S. REANEY 
‘o Pay The Price, S. K. HOCKING 
Edward Blake: College Student, C. M. SHELDON 
OUND IN PAPER, 26 cents each. 
LINEN CLOTH. 40 cents each. 
REGULAR CLOTH, gilt top, 76 cents each. 
1, 2, 3, in Cheap Paper Edition, 10 cents each. 
ALSO BY C. M. SHELDON, 
Redemption of Freetown, i i cloth, a5§c. 


Any five of the 2 
Any six of the 
Any five of the 7, 


Sent postpaid on receipt 


of price by Advance Publishing Co., 


EDUCATION 


ic. books to one ad 
. books to one Sdaret 


n Hi Is Large type, gilt top, 12 full-page illustra- 
tions, cloth cover design in blue, white 


Ste ps y 2nd gold. In box, $1.25. ILLUSTRATED. 


. books to one oddoumn, St 38 





California 





MISS ORTON'S 
LASSICAL SCHOOL cis. 


PASADENA CAL. 
ertificates admit to Eastern colleges. New 
hildings. Gymnasium. 9 gel aa of 
ealth. Climate unsurpassed, win- 
rs, Sea and mountain breezes. vEuropeas 
achers in music and art. 





Connecticut 


ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE 
il FOR GIRLS, Norwalk, Conn. 
hyear. Primary, Academie, and ee ye 
eparatory courses. Music, Art, and t 

guages. Careful attention to morals 


manners. New Buildings, steam heat, 
mnasium. 


AIRFIELD 
350 {CADE 


MY. 
hi "tn peove. carefully trained. 
ER, Fairfield, Conn. 


a 
clean Senile for Girls. 
Preparato a English and Special 
my we Courses. usic. For partic- 
rs. 4 MoLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 


iferit MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Certificate ogmaisa to ioe 
cae: Literature, Mus 


Art. 
ae. Principal, “ Hil side, “id Nor. 


LE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


Phorough special training for the min- 
y,and full university advantages, Ad- 

ws SECRETARY, YALE DIVINITY 
HOOL, New Haven, Conn, 




















book. 


author's very positive views on the subject of 
expansion and the amry canteen, 
interested in these subjects should read this 


Every one 


21s Madison St., 
ica. 





District of Columbia 





BLISS BLES SRIOAL SCHOOL, 
NGTON, 

Practical Riectrical engineering exclu- 

sively taught. Course, completing one 
pe see ept. ae A noatalo sloguc one on applice- 





Illinois 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 
Caw Department of Lake Forest 

University. 
Three year course leading to degree of 








uL.B. prepares for admission to the Bar in 
all the States. For catalogue address the 
secretary, ELMER E. BARRETT, LL.B., 
athenzum Bldg., Chicago, IL 


CHICAGO 
Bloyopintre payee 





H. M. SCOTT, lneddiaiii, 
520 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


Kentucky 


POTTER COLLEGE for Young Ladies 


Pupils from 26 States. 18 teachers, Ele- 
tly furnished. Modern conveniences. 

F schools inone. Board and tuition $250.00 

Send for catalogue Bowling Green, Ky. 











Massachusetts 


For Young Ladies 

ABBOT. ACADEMY “Siudover, Mass.” 

tnd year opens september 13th. 

mree Seminary Courses and a College Fit- 

ursee. Annual expenses $400. Address 
LY A, Mgans, Principal. 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW 
SCHOOL, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean. 
Opens Oct. 3, 1900. Boston, Mass. 


Laseli Seminar ry 


Auburndale, Mass, Aims to fit its 
dents for a woman’s life and has every fa- 
cility for scoomplizaing its purposes, while 
adding to the ical well being by its stu- 
dents. In ad ttle on to the usual courses, 
—— attention is given to music, paint- 
ing, religious culture, cooking and house- 
d economics, dress cutting and milli- 
hon Places are now being taken for the 
jos beginning | Leptember 190. For cata- 
logue address ©. GC. BRAGDON, Prin. 


LAWS SNCE ACADEMY, Gro- 
ton, Mass. Limited Bo rs School. 
Founded’ 1798. Prepares for all Colleges 
and Technical Schools. Terms, $48. .Vo 
extras. Address 4.H.C. BiIneHamM, Prin. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


Kb ad eae WOMEN. 


ns Sept. 19, 1900. Endowed. 
College preparatory With advanced courses 
for ] graduates and others not 
wishing full college course. Art and music, 
Gymnasium, tennis, golf, etc., extensive 
grounds. Beautifully an and healthfully situ- 
ated 28 miles from Boston. Christian home 
influences. 


For circular and views address the Presi- 
dent, Rev. SAMUKL V. U wer, fs 


rton. Mass, 














Michigan 


ST. ANTHONY’S HOME, 
For Feeble Minded Girls, 
For Circulars Address 
SISTERS OF ST. JOSEPH, 
NAZARETH 








Emi 
“ catalogue, W. F. Draper. 


P, O. 
Kalamazoo Co., Mich 


. . a 
ee 
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New Jersey 


o o 

Blair Presbyterial Academy. 
John I. Blair Foundation. Co-educa- 
tional. 58d year. pures for any college. 
aaa Art. campus, 40 acres. New build- 
rge endvwment justifies tow rates. 
Board and — $25u. 

JuHN C. SHARPE, Prin 

blairstown, nit. J. 


MISS DANA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Morristown, New Jersey. 

Suburban to New York. Exce Menaliy 
ag curriculum. Certificate admits 


our leading colleges. Music and sak. 
Resident pupils, $800. 


Kent Place School for Girls 


Summit, N. J. Special attention to col- 
lege preparation. arge grounds. Golf, 
tennis, basket ball. Year Book and Views 
sent on application. . SARAH WoupD- 
MAN PaUtL, Princi President of Beard 
of Directors, HaMILTON W. MABIE, LL.D. 











New YORK, PEEKSKILL. 


Mohegan Lake School (miitary). 


2ist year Sept. 19th, 1900. Classical, 
Scientific an prea ack Courses. Ideal Jo- 
cation, beautiful lake, fine campus. 


WATERS & LINDER, Principals. 





NEW YORK ‘Dwight Methed’’ 
LAW SCHOOL of instruction. 


85 Nassau St., New York City. 

LL.B. an Sure Foame; LL.M. in ree goes. 
High standards. Prepares for bar of all States 
Send for Catalogue. GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 

poe Ae 


NEW YORK = Sixty. 
UNIVERSITY Cinsses ‘with sees 
LAW SCHOOL (<L.8. after two years.) 


evening Classes, 
a 8 to 10P. (LL.B. after three 
yours Graduate Classes lead to LL.M. 
-.+® $100. aah, cae address - 2 
Tompkins, Registrar, Washington Sq., N 





Ohio ~ 








and Fore 
Lan 
Diplo 





For set 





MOUNT HOLLY ACADEMY. 

A home school for boys. The pupil, not 
the class, is the unit. Careful college prep- 
aration. No failures. meron tab by natives. 
Healthful region. superior a Moder- 
ate price. No extras. Pata 

.C. Pia, Principal, Mowe | Holly, N. J. 


New York 
The Misses Ely’s School for 


Girls. Riverside Drive, 85th and 
86th Streets, New York. 











Kimecre rgarten Normal Dept. Ethic- 
al Culture Schools, 109 W.5ith S 
Two years course. Upens Oct. 1st. cir: 
euler’ sent on application. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleg 


fe teem the beontny os. 
JONES, Bex C 22, Oberlin, ew 


Pennsylvania 








andfamilies. Advises parents about ae 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


THE SIGLAR SCHOOL 


FOR THIRTY BOYS, 
Newburgh-on-the-Hudson, N. Y. 
— received younger than usual. The 88th 

ear begins September 18th, 1900. 
1 SENeY W. SieLaR, M.A. Fae) 


“Ciate) tendent. 
Gro. J. MCANDREW, M.A. (Yale 
cad Master. 








For young women and girls. 81x courses. 
repuratory. Illustrated Catalogue 43d 
year Sept. 2th, Jos. E. Kine, D.D., 


Hes, SCHOOL. ear. Little 
only. upen By" horo, genu- 
inely homelike. Hempstead, N. Y. 


INSTITUT TISNE. 

Eighth Year opens September 26th, 1900. 
Preparation for leading colleges. 

Principal, Mme. HENRIETTE TISNE, 
Officer of the Academie francaise and 
Official Delegate of the United States to 
International Congresses on Public Instruc- 
o, held at Paris 1900. 

No. 583 West End ‘Avenue, New York City. 


Cforyouns Institute, Fort Edward,N.Y. 


Pres. 








The Warren School of Articulation 
and Expression Reading. 


A special method by which the Deaf may 
learn to understand conversation. Defects 
of Speech cured. Address 

124 E. Wth Street, New York. 


WILSON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Limited to twenty. Pre for Univer- 
sities and. Government Schools. For cata- 
logue and information apply to 
Benj. Lee Wilson, Head Master, 
Fishkill-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








‘DEN HALL SEMIN NARY, 
LIT1Tz, Lancaster Co, Pa. A selec 
lin, ge e 18 is and yi young women, 
led 1794. e and thorough Chrit 
home A, ao uplis received at any 
time. Correspondence invited. 

v. Chas. D. Kreider, Prin. 








Canada 


ONTARIO 
LADIES’ COLLEGE, 


“Trafalgar Castle,” Whitby, Ontario, Canad 


Pronounced ft his arte Ho the be 
ernor General, 
kind in eral ae Pronownoed by age 
ested parents, ‘“‘An almost rdeal home” ttt 
the education of their daughters. Send for 
calendar to Rev. J.J. HARE, Ph.D.,Principil 


Fru are going abroad for a ye 
send 10c. wn Somes f for our litt 
cation called “ BICYC. /LING NOLES tat 
TOURISTS ABROAD 
LEYLAND LINE, Boston, Liverpool. 
First cabin rates $40, —. wards, depent 
ing on date. Roun p discount. 
WINIFREDIAN, 10, 1500 tons, 
Sails from Boston Sept. 7th and Oct. 
Cestrian (9000 ton), ‘Aug. tone ahd iit 
Apply ¢ to Company’s passenger 
Sta corner Broad St., Boston. Tel 
phone 1359. F.0. Houghton &Co., Gen'l 

















American Gardening 


10 Sample Copies, separate issues, 10 cents. 
Published at 188 Liberty St., New York. 


PARIS 
and 
PASSION 
PLAY. 





USE Our Ledger & Linen Papers. 
Sample BookFree. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


THE CRAWFORD BA 
Select Summer 
scorted tours wally pars ¢. ao uae 

endent steamer an 

inducements to clubs and societies. Illustra 
itineraries free. 
SRA W FORD @& FLOYD, 


608-610 Tremont Building. 
1011 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia ; 621 Marquette 


railway tickets. 


Boston ; 220 Sreoteeg. New York Cit 


uilding, Chic 








THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Entered at the New York Post Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter, 
Terms of Subscription, payable In advance; one year $2.00 
Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union $1.56 a year extra, 
Order for the change of an address should be received one week 
before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new address 


A Weekly Magazine, 


must be given. 


THE INDEPENDEXT is not sent to subscribers after the sub- 
scription has expired. We will, however, continue the paper toa 
subscriber who does not find it convenient to remit at the expira- 
tion of his subscription, upon receiving a request to do so, 
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ew London and Providence. . 


Sunday. 
mited, all parlor cars; fare $7, including 


“Through parlor and sleeping -— db ne ee 
Beturn service same hours and by same ane 
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N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. and connections. 
From Grand Central Station. 
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The Cambridge 
School for: Girls 
; Familiarly called 
“The Gilman School ” 


“ The learner does not want to be made a recep- 
tacle of other men’s words and thoughts, but to 
be made a thinker of thoughts and a wielder of 
words himself.”’ 

The classes are small, 

The laboratories are complete. 

The buildings are sunny. 

The playgrounds are ample, 

school aims to develop the best of 
womanhood that refinement and intellectua! train- 
ing can procuce. The ideal is the highest, and no 
detail is too small for the personal attention of the 
Director, Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN. 

Each course is suited to the stage of the pupil’s 
advancement, and not the pupil to the course. 

The Resident pupils are provided with such 
careful and kindly attention as a mother desires 
-for a daughter when away from home, 

The place in which The Cambridge School is 
established possesses exceptional advantages for 
instruction and cultivation. 

In the ninth census of the United States, Cam- 
bridge stands at the head of the list of cities 
arranged according to their healthfulness. Its 
beauty is well known, Its historic and intellectual 
pre-eminence is also familiar. 

The Manual describes the School, 


Nos. 34 and 36 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


** RESTRAINT 
OF TRADE.” 


An All-Around Handbook 
on TRUSTS. 





“ This country is the especial home 
of TRUSTS, and very revolutionary 
are the changes that their presence is 


“If the carboniferous age were to 
return, and the earth were to re- 
people itself with DINOSAURS, the 
change that would be made in animal 
life would scarcely seem greater than 
that which has'been made in business 
life by these monster-like corporations. 

“Wedo not know definitely whether 
the TRUSTS. ‘will permanently raise 
prices or lower them. or whether 
they will permanently lower wages 
or raise‘ them. We do not know 
whether they will in the end impair 
investments or make them more 
secure."+--Prof. John Bates Clark, 
Columbia University. 





rane Pros and Cons of a vast Economic and Political Problem in 
acts al ing authorities cited. 
ents. 384 pages. If local deal- 
1 money. Postage prepaid. 
cditor and Publisher, “ Re- 
ing, Chicago. 
d tor this only, the publisher 
f Chic : Wm. Penn 


wing, all o 
andf Inter Ocean; 
oan and Trust Co.; 
., Commission Merchants; John V. Farwell, 
Dry Goods; Charles M. Walker, 
rt) 


; General John C. 
r U. 8. Co ssioner of Pensions ; 

sident Bankers’ National Bank ; E. W. Blatch- 

# oard of Trustees, Newberry Library ; Marshall M. 
és ant Second Vice-President Chicago & Northwestern R. R.; 
P. Russell, of E. L. Brewster} & Co., Stocks and Bonds ; 


Nathaniel C. Sears, Justice Appellate urty; . Neel; 
Chief Justi celCircuit Court, Coo County J ali ” 





Couns 
Black, 
Ed 








READING NOTICES 


A National Remedy. 

There is not a village or hamlet in the United States 
where Pond’s Extract is not known and valued. During 
the past half century it has earned for itself an enviable 
reputation based entirely on its intrinsic merits. In many 
homes it has long been: considered a household necessity. 
Not only is it useful in quickly healing cuts, wounds, 
bruises, sprains and inflammations, but it is a desirable 
adjunct to every toilet table. 





Tiffanys Win Prizes at Paris. 

Tiffany & Co. received a cablegram from Paris yesterday 
announcing that the firm had received three grand prizes 
and three gold and three silver medals for its exhibits at the 
Exposition. The cablegram also announced that the Shah 
of Persia had appointed the firm gold and silversmiths to his 
Imperial Majesty.—Each. 


If you want a quick and pleasant trip be sure your ticket 
reads over the Union Pacific for all principal western points. 
This route has two main lines from Missouri River, oné from 
Kansas City, Leavenworth, and one from Council Bluffs and 
Omaha, and via either route unexcelled train service is main- 
tained. Two trains daily from Kansas City and Leaven- 
worth, passing through Denver and the Rocky Mountains en 
route to either Salt Lake City, Portland or San Francisco. 
Through Palace and Ordinary Sleepers, Chair Cars, Dining 
Car Service. Three trains daily from Council Bluffs and 
Omaha. Tickets to San Francisco or Portland good via Den- 
ver or Salt Lake City, if desired. Through Palace and Ordi- 
nary Sleepers, Dining Car Service, Meals a la Carte. Buffet 
Smoking and Library Cars, Chair Cars, Pintsch Light. For 
full information call on your nearest agent or address E. L. 
Lomax, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb.—Adv. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
BOSTON. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, Proprietors. 
USE DR. WM. 


HALL’S BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 

It will cure a cough or a cold quicker than by 
sending for a physician, and at a less cost. 

It has been a standard remedy for nearly fifty 
years ; its merits are unquestioned. 

Hall’s Balsam should be in every family med- 
icine chest ready for immediate use when a 
cough or a cold first manifests itself. 





For sale by Druggists in three sizes : 
25c., 50c, and $1.00 a bottle. 
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Importers O N EI # Sy S Retailers 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, Costumes, Fine Millinery, Men’s 
and Boy’s Clothing and Furnishings, House Furnishing Goods, 
Fine Furniture, Sewing Machines, Bicycles, Cameras, 

Books, Groceries, etc., etc. 








A Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue 
of the New Fall and Winter Goods 


Free to Out-of-Towners. 











Every Spring and every Fall we issue free to out-of-town applicants a handsome catalogue, which describes 
and illustrates the newest fashions and kinds of merchandise to be popular during the season. It is a very useful 
book, particularly to those living outside of the metropolis, for it places the reader in touch with the greatest fashion 
centre in America, and enables he or she to buy the newest merchandise in the market at the regular New York 
prices, which means at times a great saving. 





OUR FALL AND WINTER EDITION WILL BE READY SEPT. 15. 


If you want a copy send us your name and address as soon as you read this, for the edition 
will be limited and will go quickly. Mention this paper. 


H. O’NEILL & CO., 6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, New York. 
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268 28 PARK PLACE N\ 
AOI SBARCLAYSY NL. 
THE ANNUAL FICTION NUMBER OF 


THE INDEPENDENT 


will be published next week 
PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS: 
RACHEL’S DREAM. ... .. .. .. . By the Late Maria Louise Pod 
A PERPENDICULAR RAILROAD. ....... . By Cy Warmai 
THE AWAKENING. ....... . » - By Burton E. Stevensoi 
‘«‘PETEY,” the Story of a Mouse. . . By Charles Frederick Stansbury 


SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS 


THE INDHPHNDHNT, - - - 130 Fulton Street, New York 
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Mr. Bryan was formally 
notified in Topeka last 
5 week that he _ had 
been nominated by the Populists. 
In response he made a long address, 
devoting a little more than half of 
it to a consideration of economic and 
financial questions, as to which the Popu- 
lists and the Democrats are rarely in 
agreement, and giving the remainder to 
a discussion of imperialism and militar- 
ism. The money question, he said, was 
of paramount importance in 1896 and de- 
feat had not ended the discussion: 

“Tf an increase in the volume of the cur- 
rency since 1896, tho unpromised by the Re- 
publicans and unexpected, has brought im- 
provement in industrial conditions, this im- 
provement, instead of answering the’ arguments 
put forth in favor of bimetallism, only con- 
firms the contention of those who insisted that 
more money would make better times.” 

Now that the Republicans had openly 
espoused gold monometallism, the Popu- 
lists should oppose them more vigorously 
than before. Populists, he said, believed 
in an irredeemable greenback, and Demo- 
crats in a greenback redeemable in coin, 
but the vital question now, so far as pa- 
per money was concerned, was whether 
the Government or banks should issue it. 
The question of redemption could be 
considered afterward. In the course of 
his remarks about trusts Mr. Bryan spoke 
of “the appreciation of the dollar ” and 
the rise of prices desired by the silverites, 
and used other terms which recalled the 
avowed purpose of the fusionists in 1896 
to reduce greatly the dollar’s purchasing 
power. “ The failure of the Republican 
party to secure international bimetal- 
lism,” said he, “ and its open espousal of 


The National 
Campaign 


Survey of the World. 


the gold standard, still keep the money 
question in politics, but no economic 
question can compare in importance with 
a question which concerns the principle 
and structure of government.” Thus 
passing to the Government’s policy in the 
Philippines, he closed his address with 
those arguments and appeals concerning 
imperialism with which the public are al- 
ready familiar. Senator Stewart, of Ne- 
vada, formerly a prominent and industri- 
ous supporter of Bryan, publishes a letter 
in which he says he will stand by Mc- 
Kinley. ,Ex-Senator Henderson, of Mis- 
souri, now for Bryan, declares that “ the 
United States is no longer a republic.” 
George Fred. Williams, making politicai 
speeches in Vermont, asserts that our 
“kings of industry ” are going to import 
30,000,000, more or less, of Chinamen to 
deprive American workingmen of em- 
ployment. Republican leaders still com- 
plain that apathy prevails,and Mr. Hanna 
in two or three brief speeches has warned 
his ‘party of the dangers of over-confi- 
dence. 
, ] 


It was announced on the 
22d inst. that Benjamin B. 
Odell, Jr., had at last con- 
sented to accept the nomination of the 
Republican party in New York for the 
office of Governor. Mr. Odell has been 
the candidate of Senator Platt and “ the 
organization ” for some time past, and it 
may be predicted with confidence that he 
will be nominated by the convention. He 
has been a member of Congress for two 
terms, and is now the chairman of the 
Republican State Committee. The fac- 
tional contest in the Democratic party 
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over the candidacy of Comptroller Coler 
has become a bitter one. Because the 
chairman of the State Committee, the 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
and a majority of the latter committee 
are for Coler, Boss Croker and ex-Sena- 
tor Murphy have established independ- 
ent headquarters in New York for the 
prosecution of their campaign against 
Coler and ex-Senator Hill. Croker and 
Murphy say that Coler is the weakest of 
all candidates, because he has “ antag- 
onized and abused good Democrats,” re- 
ferring to his denunciation of Croker’s 
political commercialism and to his suc- 
cessful war upon the promoters of the 
Ramapo Water job. They also attack 
ex-Senator Hill and his allies in the up- 
per part of the State. The attitude of 
McLaughlin, the old leader of the party 
in Kings County (Brooklyn) has not 
been defined publicly, but there are indi- 
cations that he will not oppose Croker’s 
attempt to prevent the nomination of the 
young reformer; and it is believed by 
many that the appearance of Odell as a 
willing candidate on the other side was 
due to information received by Senator 
Platt that Coler’s defeat in the convention 
had probably been assured by an alliance 
of McLaughlin and the Kings County 
delegation with Croker and Tammany. 
The Democratic convention will be held 
one week after the convention of the Re- 


ublicans. 
P & 


The Alron The riots of last week in Ak- 
Riots ron, a city of about 40,000 
inhabitants in the northeast- 

ern part of Ohio, were due to the at- 
tempts of a mob to obtain possession of a 
negro named Louis Peck, who had been 
arrested for assault upon a little white 
girl. Peck was at first locked up in the 
city prison, but in the afternoon of the 
22d inst. the sheriff quietly removed him 
to Cleveland. That evening a mob of 
1,500 men gathered around the prison 
and demanded the negro in order that 
they might lynch him. The rioters were 
told bythe Mayor that Peck was in Cleve- 
land, but they would not believe this. 
They searched the cells of the prison, the 
rooms of the Court House and the cells 
of the county jail. Then in their rage 
they attacked the public building contain- 
ing the prison and the city offices. They 
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burned a large hall adjoining this build- 
ing, and at 2 a.m. destroyed the latter by 
fire and dynamite, having first broken 
into a store and taken rifles and ammuni- 
tion from it. The police were overcome, 
and the chief of the force became tempo- 
rarily deranged by the excitement and his 
failure to protect the city’s property. The 
mob fired upon the firemen who were 
trying to do their duty, driving them 
from the burning buildings. During the 
attack upon the prison two children were 
killed by shots from the policemen who 
were defending it. One of these victims 
was a child of four years, who was sit- 
ting in a carriage with her parents. A 
score of men were wounded. Troops 
were sent to the city in the morning by 


Governor Nash, but the mob: had dis- . 


persed and quiet had been restored before 
their arrival. Peck, a married man thirty- 
six years old who had a bad record in the 
East, admitted to the authorities that he 
was guilty, saying that he had been 
drinking heavily for a month. On the 
24th he was: secretly brought back to 
Akron, where he pleaded guilty and the 
court disposed: of his case in a few min- 
utes, sentencing him to be imprisoned for 
life. He was then taken to the peniten- 
tiary in Columbus, only a few persons 
having known of his presence in Akron. 
The mob appears to have been composed 
wholly of the “rough” element in the 
city. Many who were prominent in it 
are known to the authorities, who intend 
to prosecute them. Several negroes who 
were attacked during the recent race riots 
in New York were British subjects, and 
they have addressed a formal complaint 
to the resident British Consul-General. 


Rd 


The Anthracite Th® decision reached 

ee gk _the United Mine 
Workers in Hazleton may cause a strike 
involving a majority of the men employed 
in the anthracite coal mines. For a long 
time the anthracite coal miners have com- 
plained of the exactions of the “ com- 
pany stores” and the high price which 
their employers compelled them to pay 
for the powder used in mining; but the 
union has not been so well organized in 
the anthracite district as among the soft 
coal miners, and the anthracite miners 
foresaw defeat if they should bring on4 
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contest with the owners of the mines. 
Within the last few months, however, 
they have been encouraged by promises 
of aid from the soft coal miners, and the 
work of perfecting their organization has 
been pushed forward. The committee 
appointed at this conference of three hun- 
dred delegates reported that the union 
should’demand an increase of Io per cent. 
in wages, semi-monthly payments, and a 
charge of not more than $1.50 per keg 
for powder. The wholesale cost of pow- 
der at the mines is said to be less than $1, 
but at the same mines the men are re- 
quired to pay as much as $2.75 for it. 
The report provided for a general strike 
on Sept. 1oth if the “ operators,” or em- 
ployers, should not then have made the 
desired changes; but the convention 
amended it by inviting the employers to 
attend a joint conference for a discussion 
of the questions at issue. At last accounts 
it was not expected that any of the em- 
ployers would attend the conference. 
They have heretofore declined to deal 
with the union or representatives of it. 
On account of their attitude the men in 
the mines controlled by the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Com- 
pany have left the general union and or- 
ganized one of their own, which, they 
think, the company will not ignore. A 
general strike in the anthracite district 
would affect 150,000 workers, altho it is 
believed that many of the English-speak- 
ing miners would not join the movement. 
Such a strike would promote the inter- 
ests of the bituminous coal industry, and 
it is pointed out that the leaders of the 
national union are Western men em- 
ployed in bituminous coal mines. 


wt 


Up to the end of last week the 
inhabitants of about one-third 
cf the 52,600 census enumera- 
tion districts had been counted at Wash- 
ington, and the numbers thus obtained 
would indicate under the law of averages 
a total for the whole country of about 77,- 
000,000 ; but the general average per dis- 
trict tends to fall as the enumeration pro- 
ceeds, and therefore the estimate of care- 
ful observers is that the total will be about 
75,000,000. It is already known that the 
cities or towns of 8,000 inhabitants or 
more now contain about 33 per cent. of 
the entire population, against 29 per cent. 


Census 
Figures 
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in 1890. The urban population in the 
Northeast is, of course, greater than 33 
per cent. of the entire population of that 
part of the country. The following table 
shows the population of the cities already 
counted, with the increase percentage: 


Increase. 


Cities. .Per cent. 


1890. 
*2,492,591 


Philadelphia ,........ 1,298,697 
Cleveland 
Buffalo............... 
Cincinnati 

Pittsburg. ........... 

New Orleans 


Jersey City 
Louisville... . 
Minneapolis 
Providence 


Allegheny 
Columbus, O 3 
Omaha, .. .......... 
Hoboken 

Kansas City, Kan .., 88,316 


* Approximate. + Decrease. 


The population in 1890 of certain parts 
of the present city of New York cannot 
be shown exactly. The remarkable de- 
crease at Omaha is due to the fact that 
the enumeration was fraudulently 
“ padded ” ten years ago. Minneapolis 
is now far ahead of St. Paul. Pittsburg 
and Allegheny are virtually one city, and 
the same is true of Kansas City in Mis- 
souri and Kansas City in Kansas. The 
increase of urban population will give the 
cities a greater relative representation in 
Congress, and it directs attention to the 
growing importance of questions of mu- 
nicipal government. If the ratio for the 
new apportionment should be 200,000, 
as some think it will be, the number of 
members of the House will be about 375. 
The number at present is 357. 


a 


An article by Miss 
Florence Kelley, 
of the National 
Consumers’ League, published by us 
last autumn, gave an account of the 
purpose of that organization, which has 
just received the gold medal for its ex- 
hibit at the Paris Exposition. Its ob- 
ject is to secure good, healthful condi- 


National 
Consumers’ League 
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tions for employees in factories. The 
requirements for its approval are obedi- 
ence to all the provisions of the State 
Factory Law; the absence of children 
under sixteen years of age; the comple- 
tion of all work on the premises, no home 
work being allowed ; the absence of over- 
time work by women and children. Fur- 
ther than this, it attempts to secure the 
closing of retail stores on Saturday after- 
noon. By the effort of the League a re- 
cent enactment by the State of Massa- 
chusetts restricts the hours of work of 
clerks andcash children to 58 in one week. 
This restriction previously applied only 
to employees in factories and workshops. 
The approval of the purpose of the 
League by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at Milwaukee has led to 
more activity, and there are now nine 
State Leagues organized, the five new 
Leagues during the year being in New 
Jersey, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, while a sixth will soon be or- 
ganized in Rhode Island. The Con- 
sumers’ League of Milwaukee has ob- 
tained the Saturday afternoon and even- 
ing holiday for about 3,500 employees in 
50 stores and 2 factories, tho it had been 
the usage of the city to keep the stores 
open late on Saturday. The League 
finds it impossible in the State of New 
York, owing to the incompetence of the 
department of factory inspection, to state 
with certainty concerning any factory in 
this city whether the conditions of the 
State Factory Law are complied with or 
not; and thus the Consumer’s League 
finds itself unable to add to the number 
of recommended factories in this city. 
There is no such difficulty in Massa- 


chusetts. 
x 


The Filipinos appear to be 
taking advantage of the Chi- 
nese trouble and are increas- 
ingly active. There have been numerous 
skirmishes in the vicinity of Manila, and 
in the Camarines provinces, the Visayan 
Islands and in Mindanao several small 
detachments of quartermasters’ trains 
have been captured, the Americans being 
unable to keep up with the agile enemy, 
who understand thoroughly how to take 
advantage of the country. Aguinaldo is 
said to be in the vicinity of Biagnabato, 
where Generals Funston and Grant are 


In the 
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scouting, but with not the best of success, 
owing to the mountainous character of 
that section. This general disturbance is 
the reason why the Government has not 
seen its way clear to send more troops 
from the Philippines to China and has 
even diverted to Manila some forces in- 
tended for Tientsin. There have been 
published in Washington some letters 
found among the papers of General Ri- 
carte, who was arrested not long ago for 
complicity in the proposed uprising in 
Manila. They show that. the Filipino 
leaders were ready to go to any lengths 
and had threatened with death those who 
would not join with them. That the plan 
failed was due very largely to the watch- 
fulness of the Americans and the secret 
service system of General Otis. The 
Philippine Commission is hard at work 
investigating and adjusting civil affairs, 
and public interest in its proceedings in- 
creases with each daily session. A mu- 
nicipal code has been under discussion, 
but the most of interest has centered 
about the question of ownership of prop- 
erty held by the Roman Catholic Church. 
A test case is the San José College at 
Manila, and the Filipinos are combatting 
with much bitterness the claim of Mgr. 
Chapelle, the Papal Delegate, and Mgr. 
Nozaleda, the Archbishop of Manila, 
During the sessions the rooms of the 
Commission have been crowded and the 
provincial native papers are agitating the 
subject under the title of “ The Church 
vs. the United States.” A decision is ex- 
pected in about three weeks, and upon it 
will depend very considerably the policy 
of the Filipinos toward the Government. 
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Cuban Affairs. That part of the order 

for the coming general 
election which provides that the Consti- 
tutional convention shall decide upon the 
relation to exist between Cuba and the 
United States is strongly disapproved on 
the island by many who say that this rela- 
tion should be determined by the National 
Assembly of the coming independent 
government. At a large mass meeting 
of the Democratic Union party in Ha- 
vana the leading speakers protested 
against this requirement of the order and 
called upon all other parties to oppose it. 
In Santa Clara province the Republican 
party has expressed its disapproval, and 
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has invited all parties to send delegates 
to a conference which shall consider the 
question, and ask the Government at 
Washington for an explanation. The 
new tax law imposes a tax of 8 per cent. 
of their net profits upon banks, railroad 
companies, steamship companies and a 
majority of stock corporations; and in- 
surance companies are required to pay 4 
per cent. of the annual premiums col- 
lected. The complication caused by the 
action of Judge Wallace in the Neely case 
is quite unsatisfactory to Judge Lacombe, 
who was about to issue an order for the 
extradition of Neely, and who says that 
Judge Wallace could not have had knowl- 
edge of all the facts. The latter in reply 
defends his action and approves the 
course taken by Neely’s counsel. The 
Cuban teachers, 1,337 in number, bade 
farewell to Cambridge and Harvard uni- 
versities on the 15th, having first attend- 
ed solemn high mass, celebrated by Vicar- 
General Byrne and two Cuban priests. 
President Eliot says: 

“The Cuban Summer School has succeeded 
beyond the most sanguine expectations. There 
was no accident, no serious sickness, and no 
death; on the other hand, there was much 
study, much enjoyment, and a general en- 
largement of experience. The relations be- 
tween the Cuban teachers and the people of 
Cambridge were in the highest degree friendly 
and cordial. None of the difficulties prophe- 
sied arose, and much unanticipated good was 


done.” 
The teachers were brought to New York 
on four transports, arriving early in the 
morning on the 18th and departing at 
once by rail for Washington, where they 
ere received at the White House by the 
tesident. They returned to New York 
on the night of the 19th,.and on the fol- 
lowing day visited West Point. They 
ere received at Columbia University on 
he 21st, and afterward enjoyed a lunch 
pt thirty long tables under the elms of 
he Mall in Central Park. After a day of 
ight-seeing and receptions in Philadel- 
phia, they sailed for home on Sunday 
ast. Provision has been made for mi- 
ority representation in the election of 
lelegates to the Constitutional Conven- 
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The committee appointed 
by the last Presbyterian 
‘ General Assembly to 
msider the subject of Creed Revision, 
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learn what the opinions of the ‘pres- 
byteries are in regard to it, and recom- 
mend action at the next General Assem- 
bly have just had a meeting at Saratoga 
and formulated a series of questions to 
be sent down to the presbyteries for con- 
sideration. Any suggestions, the com- 
mittee say, may be received, the only lim- 
itation being against such as conflict with 
the system of doctrine taught in the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. The 
questions are as follows: 

(1.) Do you desire a revision of our Con- 
fession of Faith ? or 

(2.) Do you desire a supplemental, explana- 
tory statement ? or 

(3.) Do you desire to supplement our pres- 
ent doctrinal standards with a briefer state- 
ment of the doctrines “most surely believed 
among us,” expressing in simple language the 
faith of the Church in loyalty to the system of 
doctrine contained in the Holy Scriptures and 
held by the Reform Churches ? or 

(4.) Do you desire the dismissal of the 
whole subject, so that our doctrinal standards 
shall remain as they are, without any change 
whatever, whether revisional, supplemental, or 
substitutional ? 

(5.) If your preference is for revisional ac- 
tion, state in what direction and to what ex- 
tent you would have revision undertaken. The 
revision reported to the Assembly of 1892 
might here be helpful as a basis for judgment. 

(6.) If your preference is for an explana- 
tory statement, indicate what specific points 
in the Confession the explanation should cover. 
The Committee asks for the votes in the pres- 
byteries for or against anything that is recom- 
mended to it. a 


The United Pres- 
byterian Church 
of North America 
carries on missions in Egypt and in 
Northwest India. The report, just pub- 
lished, shows that in Egypt work is car- 
ried on in 9 principal stations and 218 
sub-stations by 50 missionaries and 480 
native workers. Of the missionaries, 18 
are ordained, and there are 10 unmarried 
women and 4 medical missionaries, 2 
male and 2 female. There are 50 or- 
ganized congregations, all having native 
pastors, and there are 116 other places 
where regular services are held. The 
total number of communicants is 6,379. 
In India, the section bordering on Cash- 
mere and including Lahore and Rawal- 
pindi, there are II missionary districts, 
60 sub-stations, 58 missionaries and 269 
native workers. Of the missionaries, 17 
are ordained, 24 are unmarried women 
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and there are 2 female physicians. There 
are 19 organized congregations, 6 of them 
only having pastors. The number of 
communicants is 6,136. In the Egyptian 
mission there are 184 day schools with 
over 14,000 scholars, and in India 114 
day schools with something over 6,000 
scholars. The Egyptian mission is par- 
ticularly interesting because of the re- 
markable success in the development of 
the native church, the opportunities for 
reaching the Mohammedan population 
and the extension southward with the 
opening up of the Sudan. The college of 
the mission at Assiut has 513 boarding 
students and 106 day students, with a 
staff of 3 foreign and 11 native teachers. 
Of the students, 494 come from Protes- 
tant families, 104 are Copts and 14 are 
Moslems. The influence of the college 
has been very noticeable throughout the 
entire country, and its graduates have 
been much in demand in the Government 
civil service. The relation of the mission 
to the Mohammedan population has been 
constantly of the most cordial. There has 
been little attempt at aggressive work, 
but there has been a constant influence 
from the mission and the college which 
has been very noticeable in the Moham- 
medan communities. Recently the Board 
has appointed some of the missionaries 
to advance up the Nile to Omdurman 
and there establish a station of the mis- 
sion. Its previous history is the guaran- 
tee of wisdom in the conduct of this most 
difficult work. 
s 


The General Conference of 
the Wesleyan Church in 
England has taken a step in 
the same line as the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
this country, and taken it so quietly that 
it received very little notice. From the 
time in which a ministerial conference 
came into possession of Wesley’s autoc- 
racy the progressive section of the laity 
have in various ways been contending 
for equality in all matters not exclusively 
pastoral, and also a share in the manage- 
ment of the publishing. The ministers 
have held firmly to their prerogative, but 
this year they conceded full co-operation 
to the laity on both these long and bitter- 
ly contended points. What makes this 
fact more significant is that the proposal 
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as finally presented before the Confer- 
ence was adopted without debate and 
without a single negative vote. It is re- 
garded from many sources as the strong- 
est possible evidence of the irresistible 
advance of progressive ideas in British 
Methodism, and the carrying of them 
has given a new impulse to the movement 
for the Twentieth Century Fund of 
1,000,000 guineas for the educational and 
evangelistic work of the Church. 
: Ss 

Mission conferences 
have become a rec- 
ognized feature in 
the conduct of mission work. There 
have been several such in China, and 
there was one not long ago in Japan. 
Now, following upon the Ecumenical 
Conference in this city, there is to bea 
second General Conference on Foreign 
Missions in Japan, to be held in Tokio in 
October. The program covers the entire 
field of missionary effort, including a his- 
toric review, the discussion of questions 
bearing upon the evangelistic, educa- 
tional, literary and other departments of 
work, while specific points come up un- 
der such heads as the spetial fields of 
Formosa, the Liuchiu Islands, the Ainus, 
etc. There are to be also papers on the 
attitude to be taken toward the different 
classes of Japanese, the development of 
the native churches in self-support, their 
relations to temperance, philanthropy and 
kindred movements. It is noticeable that 
the program for each day includes an 
opening hour for a paper and discussion 
on some devotional topic directly cor 
nected with the spiritual element in mis 
sion work, such as the spiritual life of the 
missionary himself; Bible study; the 
place of prayer and intercession; hit- 
drances; the fullness of the Spirit, etc 
The list of speakers includes represent 
tives of all the different denominations 
and the plans which have been under cot 
sideration for some time give every hop 
of a most useful and successful confer 
ence. 


A Japan Mission 
Conference 
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The new King of Italy 
of Ital has suffered from tle 
y same disabilities as 
fect all heirs to thrones. Having hadi 
tle if any opportunity to make manilfes 
his abilities, he has been credited vt 
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generally with not having any. Many 
described him as somewhat of a recluse, 
devoted to his books and with little of 
the energy that was necessary in so dif- 
ficult a position as the throne of Italy. 
His first appearances since the death of 
his father have gone far to contradict 
this opinion. He has come forward mod- 
estly but with confidence, taking up his 
duties with no spirit of boastfulness, yet 
with no indication of avoidance of their 
responsibilities. His address to the peo- 
ple was welcomed with great enthusiasm 
by senators and deputies, and his confi- 
dent bearing, undaunted by the menaces 
of the terrorists, who are threatening all 
rulers of civilized nations, has gone far 
to establish his hold upon the people and 
to convince his associate sovereigns of his 
ability to fill the trying position that he 
occupies. Few sovereigns have the pe- 
culiar opportunities, with attendant dis- 
advantages, of the King of Italy. Par- 
liamentary institutions in that land are 
of the most flimsy. There is little if any 
conception on the part of the people of 
either the rights or privileges of citizens, 
and almost the sole use made of the bal- 
lot in some cases seems to be to attack the 
entire social fabric of the country. Un- 
der such circumstances, with no well or- 
ganized political parties to share respon- 
sibility, and a widespread and deeply 
bounded hostility to all the restraints of 
government, the King of Italy has an op- 
portunity for personal influence surpass- 
ing that of any other ruler in Europe 
except possibly Emperor Francis Joseph. 
That Victor Emmanuel III will prove 
himself equal to this task is more confi- 
dently believed to-day than it was before 
his father’s death. But it is not in the 
management of national affairs alone that 
the Italian ruler makes manifest his force 
and ability. Some have considered it 
significant that in his address to the peo- 
ple no reference was made to the interna- 
tional relations which have bound Italy 
with Austria and Germany in the Triple 
Alliance. Those allied countries, how- 
ever, do not seem to have misinterpreted 
this silence. Italy more than almost any 
other country in Europe absolutely needs 
peace, not merely lest the strain of taxa- 
tion be too heavy, but that there may be 
time for reorganization and consolidation 
of the governmental departments. And 
Victor Emmanuel was wise when he 
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dwelt primarily upon the internal needs 
of the nation, leaving the external to be 
interpreted in the light of the past, which 
he believed would be continued in the fu- 
ture. The relations between these three 
nations are too close to be affected one 
way or another by any passing change of 
circumstances.- They are bound together 
in mutual interest, and that interest will 
hold. At the same time it is a good au- 
gury for general European peace that the 
new king is conservative in his tone of 
international dealing and has so positive- 
ly thrown his influence in favor of peace. 


& 


It is two weeks since the 
allied troops entered Pe- 
king, and yet there has 
been only the most meager report of the 
circumstances of the rescue of the foreign 
community, while the general situation is 
as uncertain as ever. Of reports there is 
an abundance in regard to almost every 
phase, but out of them all certain facts 
appear to be clear. The first is that the 
opposition to foreign entrance is by no 
means over, and that the anti-foreign 
leaders are doing their best to rally their 
forces. Already the allies are calling ur- 
gently for reinforcements to enable 
them to hold their own in Peking, while 
the entire line of communication with 
Tientsin is not only threatened, but has 
been frequently broken. It is said that an 
entire division of the army of Yuan Shi 
Kai, the famous viceroy of Shantung, 
numbering at least 10,000 men, and well 
drilled, is marching on Peking to join 
other forces coming from the north and 
west, with the hope of overpowering the 
allied forces there. With this report, 
however, comes another, announcing the 
sudden death of the viceroy. The wound- 
ed soldiers and the women and children 
of the Peking company, it is said, are to 
be transferred to Taku under the care of 
a strong convoy. As to the Emperor and 
Empress Dowager, there are the most con- 
tradictory reports. They are said to have 
escaped to Hsian-fu; to have been cap- 
tured on the way by Japanese cavalry ; to 
be still in the Forbidden City, which the 
allied troops, obedient to international 
agreements, have not yet entered. So 
far as there is any probability it seems to 
point to their having gone to the capital 
of Shensi, Other places in the Empire 
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seem to be in a disturbed condition. The 
rioting at Hankau has been put down 
with a strong hand by Viceroy Chang 
Chi Tung, but the situation in the vicinity 
of Shanghai is not as favorable as it was, 
and there are reports of trouble in the 
Amoy and Swatow sections, which have 
hitherto been very quiet. To meet these 
difficulties reinforcements, chiefly Ger- 
man, Japanese and Russian, are being 
hurried to Taku, where a number of Ger- 
man troops have been already landed. 
The reports of Russian preparations in- 
dicate that the Czar is preparing for a 
large army and a somewhat extended 
campaign. The Siberian line is already 
embarrassed, and troops, ammunition 
and supplies are being gathered at 
Odessa to be sent through the Bosphorus. 
The general political question is becom- 
ing fully as much involved and uncertain 
as the military. There was a report that 
Russia, Germany and Japan had declared 
war on China and given notice to Eng- 
land and the United States to stand aloof. 
That is absolutely denied, but it undoubt- 
edly represents the opinion of a consider- 
able number and corresponds to the 
preparations that are being made. France 
is taking no prominent part, but is con- 
centrating her Eastern forces in Tonking. 
The situation in Morocco is such as ap- 
parently makes her unwilling to tie her- 
self up in Asiatic matters, especially as 
she has no special interests in North 
China. Li Hung Chang has again made 
appeals to be recognized as a negotiator 
for peace, but the reply has been on every 
hand that no such thing can be done until 
he can show some credentials from a 
Government that has some standing. In 
the absolute ignorance as to the location 
of the Emperor, Empress Dowager and 
the different departments of the Chinese 
Government, it is impracticable to nego- 
tiate with him. 


Jo 


The war in South 
Africa drags its slow 
length along, and the 
game of politics has as many phases as 
a kaleidoscope. The facts in regard to 
the war it is by no means easy to learn. 
One day we are informed on what seems 
good authority that the different Boer 
Generals are combining and have fully 
20,000 men at their disposal. The next 
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news is that De Wet, with a paltry few 
hundred, is getting tired of the Trans- 
vaal and seeking to get across the border 
into the Orange River Colony again. 
General Roberts reports heavy fighting 
near Belfast, with what appears to be a 
union of the Transvaal forces, and Gen- 
eral Olivier in the South has surrendered. 
The campaign appears to have mostly re- 
solved itself into a sort of guerrilla af- 
fair, with bands of various sizes, vary- 
ing from a few hundred to several thou- 
sands, playing hide and seek among the 
mountains of the Transvaal, with an oc- 
casional brush in the Colony. Political 
interest has centered about the execution 
of Cordua, the publishing of seven let- 
ters from prominent Englishmen, in- 
cluding Mr. Labouchere to President 
Kruger and others, and the discussions 
of the so-called treason bill in the Cape 
Parliament. Cordua was a young Ger- 
man-Boer lieutenant, who had violated 
his parole by joining in the plot to as- 
sassinate General Roberts. The plot was 
absurd, but violations of parole were get- 
ting numero.is, and as there was no ques- 
tion of his guilt, it seemed best to let law 
take its course. There was some flourish 
of trumpets over the announcement in 
London that seven incriminating letters 
from Englishmen to the Afrikander and 
Transvaal leaders had been discovered. 
Thereupon Mr. Labouchere defiantly 
published all his share and challenged 
Mr. Chamberlain to do the same. The 
letters were simply appeals to Kruger 
and his associates to go slow, grant the 
reasonable requests of the Uitlanders and 
give the English war fever time to sub- 
side. The discussions in the Cape Par- 
liament have been very bitter. Ex-Pre- 
mier Schreiner and Mr. Solomon stand 
by the Government’s proposal in refusing 
to grant complete amnesty to those sub- 
jects who have taken part in the war on 
the Boer side. The Attorney-General af- 
firmed that there were fully 9,000 of 
these, and that to declare an amnesty was 
both “impracticable and impossible.” The 
Imperial Government, whose decision 
was final, had so declared, and his posi- 
tion was fully indorsed by Mr. Schreiner 
and Mr. Solomon, who held that the 
measure, which appears, tho details are 
not given, to contain indemnity, with at 
least temporary disfranchisement for 
those found in arms, to be moderate. 
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HE reports of the different eclipse 
expeditions come in very slowly 
—that is, the full official reports, 
from which one could draw up something 
like a trustworthy and complete account 
of observations and results. We have, 
of course, numerous newspaper notices 
and preliminary reports, which show 
that to an almost unprecedented extent 
the weather favored the observers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, and in a gen- 
































t eral way indicate the success of. the ob- 
S servations. But as a large part of the 
€ work was photographic, and the study 
r and measurement of the negatives is a te- 
d dious and laborious process, it must be 
- some time yet before final results can be 
AS announced. Then, too, the reports of the 
t- expeditions sent out by the English 
s- Royal Society, and Royal Astronomical 
w Society, and some other organizations, 
sh @ must, before publication, be submitted to 
in meetings which do not occur until au- 
TS tumn. We must, therefore, content our- 
nd selves as well as may be with such a 
ed. statement as can be drawn up from the 
tly materials already at hand. 

zed It is clear, in the first place, that no 
The really brilliant discovery was made, since 
ger anything of that sort would have been an- 
the nounced at once; nor can it be expected 
and that any very remarkable extension of 
sub- HH our knowledge will prove to have been 
Pat- gained, because, in every respect except 
Pre- Mi the weather, the circumstances of the 
tand eclipse. were rather unfavorable. 

sing The duration of the “ totality,” in no 
sub- case exceeding a hundred seconds, was 
if Ol Hi too short to permit photographic ex- 
alaf- HH posures of satisfactory length for some 
0 of purposes ; and the solar surface and sur- 
y roundings were in a state of almost ex- 
hd asperating quiescence. It was near a 
cl 


time of sun-spot minimum, and the whole 
solar organism was more than half 
asleep. Not much more, therefore, can 
be looked for than the confirmation, or 
otherwise, of results already reported 
with more or less confidence from pre- 
vious eclipses. 


he observations of the “ contacts” at 








The Eclipse of Last May. 


By Charles A. Young, LL.D., 


PROFESSOR OF ASTRONOMY IN PRINCETON UNIVER-ITY. 





the beginning-and end of the eclipse, 
made at stations where the latitude and 
longitude were accurately known, concur 
in showing that the eclipse was some four 
or five seconds ahead of time. This is a 
difference rather greater than is usually 
expected in such cases, and is doubtless 
due to some still outstanding error in the 
lunar tables. 

Many of the observers were also of the 
opinion that the duration of totality was 
notably shorter than computed. This is 
doubtful, however ; the brightness of the 
chromosphere and corona close to the 
edge of the sun’s disk being so great that 
it is far from easy to fix the precise in- 
stant of beginning and ending. At 
Wadesborough different observers dis- 
agreed by as much as four or five sec- 
onds, and on the whole there was no 
decisive indication that the computation 
was erroneous. 

It is, perhaps, worth noting that the 
photographic observation of the first and 
last contacts, which were made at a few 
stations, gave results in good accordance 
with the telescopic observations, but 
seemed to have no advantage in accuracy. 
At the Princeton station at Wades- 
borough the last contact was purposely 
photographed with exposures of about 
half a second instead of instantaneous, 
which could not be conveniently man- 
aged under the circumstances. The ef- 
fect was, of course, to give positives of 
the sun’s disk instead of negatives, and 
these proved to be just as sharp and 
measurable as the negatives which were 
made at the first contact. 

The eclipse, from the spectacular 
point of view, was very fine, tho on ac- 
count of the shortness of the totality it 
was not very dark; second magnitude 
stars like the pole-star were barely visi- 
ble, and even Aldebaran, about seven de- 
grees below the sun, was not very easy 
to see. Mercury, a little more than two 
degrees west of the sun, was brilliantly 
conspicuous, and so was Venus, low 
down over the northeast horizon. It 
was light enough to permit one to read a 
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watch-face easily. According to Pro- 
fessor Turner and others, who made 
photometric observations in Algiers and 
Spain, the light during totality was fully 
ten times that of the full moon, while at 
the Indian eclipse it was only seven times. 

The corona was of the type now 
known to be the usual type at a sun- 
spot minimum, characterized by long 
equatorial streams, and imperfect devel- 
opment over the sun-spot zones on each 
side of the equator. At the poles of the 
sun there were brushes of short stream- 
ers, about half the sun’s diameter in 
length, diverging east and west like 
parted hair. On the western side of the 
sun there was a long, filmy “ fish-tail ” 
of light extending almost to Mercury, 
its central line being nearly coincident 
with the direction of the sun’s equator. 
It was brilliant at the base, but not uni- 
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formly so, being streaked with tongues 
of light which ran out flame-like ‘into 
the fainter haze beyond. The edges of 
the brush were brighter than the center, 
so that they were well defined to the eye, 
making the whole to resemble the tail of 
a comet. On the eastern side there were 
two small bright “stubs” of light, cor- 
responding to the two: brushes that 
formed the base of the western fan or 
fish-tail ; but between them issued a long, 
tapering, pointed pencil of light, extend- 
ing from the solar equator to a distance 
of at least four diameters of the sun— 
i. €., at least 3% million miles. The lit- 
tle sketch fairly represents the outlines of 
the visible corona, but fails, of course, to 
give any idea of the details of structure 
and the gradations of light. 

The photographs, of which a great 
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number were obtained at the various sta- 
tions, are naturally much more accurate 
in these respects, but for the most part 
fail in catching the fainter extensions. 
Mr. Burckhalter, of the Chabot Ob- 
servatory, California, was however, I be- 
lieve, successful in getting upon his 
plate all that any eye could see. He used 
a peculiar device, consisting essentially 
of a swiftly revolving screen, driven by 
clockwork, and carried by an axis passing 
through the center of the plate, perfo- 
rated to permit its passage. The screen 
is heart-shaped, and so placed that while 
the chromosphere and the portions of the 
corona nearest the limb of the sun get an 
exposure of only a few hundredths of a 
second, the outer regions are exposed 
during nearly the whole totality. The 
apparatus was first used at the eclipse of 
1898 with distinct, but not quite com- 
plete, success; the form of the screen 
was not quite the best possible, and the 
telescope was not pointed so as to bring 
the perforation of the plate exactly to the 
center of the sun’s image. At the last 
eclipse the result is said to have been 
practically perfect. 

The lower regions of the corona were 
photographed at this eclipst on a scale 
entirely unprecedented. At the eclipses 
of 1893 and 1898 one or two five-inch 
lenses of forty feet focal length, giving 
solar images four and _ three-quarters 
inches in diameter, were used with cap- 
ital effect. This year a number of such 
instruments were employed, and in ad- 
dition the Yerkes Observatory party used 
an eight-inch lens of sixty-two feet fo- 
cus, giving an eight-inch image, and the 
Smithsonian party used a_ twelve-inch 
lens, with a focal length of no less than 
a hundred and thirty-five feet, giving a 
huge image fifteen inches in diameter. 
These lenses (both of them at Wades- 
borough), could not, of course, be 
pointed to the sky, but were placed hori- 
zontal, and received the rays from clock- 
driven mirrors. The negatives, of whi 
about a dozen were obtained, were 
formed on immense plates, nearly thirty 
inches square, and are said to be very 
fine in their definition of the details neat 
the sun’s surface. No prints from them 
have however been published as yet 9 
far as we know. 

Nor have we yet heard anything from 
the observations made by Mr. Lowell 
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Algeria with his great telescope of twen- 
ty-four inches aperture—incomparably 
the most powerful instrument ever 
pointed at a solar eclipse. He is reported 
to have had fine weather, and very possi- 
bly he may have something interesting 
to announce, tho the general quiescence 
of the solar conditions was unfavorable. 

Professor Campbell’s photographs of 
the eclipse of 1898 showed certain prob- 


Jematical, dome-like structures of co- 


ronal matter enveloping the tops of some 
of the larger prominences, and it was 
hoped that this year’s observations 
would throw some new light upon their 
cause and nature. None of the obsery- 
ers on this occasion, however, appear to 
have noticed anything of the kind, ex- 
cept that Professor Campbell himself 
thinks that he can detect some faint in- 
dications of them on the photographs 
made with his forty-foot lens. We may 
possibly hear something more about 
them when the still larger plates have 
been carefully examined. 

Of the spectroscopic work compara- 
tively little is yet reported with any full- 
ness. It is clear that the “ flash-spec- 
trum” (the momentary spectrum of 
bright lines which appears at the in- 
stants when totality begins and ends) 
and the bright-line spectrum of the co- 
rona, were far below their usual bril- 
liance, so that many of the observers, 
who had arranged their apparatus in ac- 
cordance with their experience at former 
eclipses, shared the fate of the writer, 
and obtained only negative results. My 
own special observational objective, for 
instance, was to determine by accurate 
measurement the true position of the 
bright green line in the spectrum of the 
corona, which line I had identified in 
1869 (probably erroneously, as now ap- 
pears) with the so-called “1474” line 
of the chromosphere spectrum. In 1869, 
1870 and 1878 I had not the least diffi- 
culty in seeing it all through the eclipse, 
and did not dream of any embarrassment 
on that score at this time. But in my 
Instrument, an “integrating spectro- 
scope” which showed clearly the dark 
1474 line in the spectrum of a cloudy 
sky, I failed to see the corona line at all; 
and my assistant, with essentially the 
same instrument that I used in 1878, 
caught only a glimpse of it, too faint and 
momentary to permit any measurement. 
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The failure to photograph it was less sur- 
prising, as the available time of exposure 
was very short. 

The line was, however, seen by at least 
one observer, and photographed by one 
or two others, and their results confirm 
those announced in 1898, showing that it 
lies a little above 1474, having a wave- 
length of about 5304. 

The flash-spectrum observations and 
photographs were also many of them 
failures, but there were some successes, 
and when we get the full reports of the 
Johns Hopkins photographs, and of 
those obtained with Sir Norman Lock- 
yer’s twenty-foot prismatic camera, and 
of several other parties on both sides of 
the Atlantic, we may find that consider- 
able advance has been made in our 
knowledge of the constitution and char- 
acteristics of this most interesting and 
significant spectrum, especially as to 
its ultra-violet regions. For these re- 
ports we shall, however, have to wait 
till November at least, and perhaps 
much longer. The study and measure- 
ment under the microscope of such com- 
plicated photographs is a time-consum- 
ing process. 

There can be no doubt that the ex- 
perience gained on this occasion will be 
of the greatest value to the fortunate ob- 
servers of the eclipse of next May, when 
the totality will last more than six min- 
utes, and when it is expected that the 
solar energies will have begun to resume 
their usual activity. 

The “intra-Mercurial planet ” photo- 
graphic campaign, instituted by Professor 
W. H. Pickering, seems to have been a 
failure. The shortness of totality was 
such as to make success more than doubt- 
ful from the outset on account of nec- 
essary limitation of exposure, and the 
brightness of the sky. Next year these 
difficulties will vanish. 

Professor Turner, of Oxford, was 
quite successful in his photographic 
study of the polarization of the light of 
the corona. He pursued a method sub- 
stantially like that used by Professor 
Wright in 1878, but with improvements. 
The amount of reflected light in the co- 
rona is shown to be very considerable; 
in fact, it seems likely that on this oc- 
casion the principal portion of the light 
was of this character, the true gaseous 
radiation (which produces the bright 
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lines in the corona-spectrum) having 
been relatively very feeble. 

The “ shadow-bands,” which appear 
for about a minute and a half just be- 
fore and after totality, were well ob- 
served at several stations. It seems to be 
conclusively shown that they are of at- 
mospheric origin—a phenomenon close- 
ly analogous in cause and nature to the 
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twinkling of the stars, and due to the 
passage of the light through moving 
masses of air of unequal density. For 
their formation it is necessary that the 
light should come from a line of star- 
like points, such as the narrow crescent 
of the sun when almost covered by the 
moon. 


Amalek and China. 


A SERMON. 
By the Emperor of Germany. 


Preached on board his yacht ‘‘ Hohenzollern’’ off the coast of Heligoland on Sunday, July 29, 1900, and trans- 


lated for THE INDEPENDENT. 


‘*And it came to pass when Moses held up his hand Israel prevailed ; and when he let down his hand, Amalek pre- 


vailed,”’—Exodus 17, 11. 


N impressive picture it is which our 
A text portrays before our soul. 
Yonder marches Israel through 
the wilderness from the Red Sea to- 
ward Mount Sinai. But suddenly the 
heathenish Amalekites stand in their 
way, seek to prevent their passage, and 
it comes to conflict. Joshua leads the 
young host of Israel into battle, the 
swords clash and clang upon each other, 
and a fierce, bloody slaughter begins 
in the valley of Rephidim. But, behold! 
while the battle surges hither and 
thither, the pious men of God, Moses, 
Aaron and Hur, ascend to the mountain 
top. They raise their hands: aloft to 
heaven; they pray. Down there in the 
valley the embattled host; up here upon 
the mountain the interceding host—that 
is the sacred battle picture of our text. 
Who does not understand what our 
text seeks to say to us to-day? Once 
more hath the heathenish Amalekite 
spirit uplifted itself furiously in distant 
Asia. With great power and great crafti- 
ness, with fire and sword, it seeks to hin- 
der the passage of European commerce 
and European civilization, and to stem 
the victorious pathway of Christian be- 
lief and Christian morality. And once 
more sounds out the command of God, 
“ Choose out men and go out, fight with 
Amalek.” <A fierce, bloody conflict has 
begun. Already many of our brethren 
stand yonder in the fire—many are jour- 
neying toward the enemy’s coasts—and 
ye have seen with your own eyes the 


thousands who at the call, “ Volunteers 
to the front—who will be the guardians 
of the empire? ” have assembled together 
in order that with banners flying they 
might enter into the strife. 

But we, who must remain behind in 
our home, we who are held back by many 
sacred duties—tell me, hear ye not the 
call of God, that comes to you, and says 
even to you, “Go up into the mount. 
Lift up your hands to heaven. The 
fervent effectual prayer of the righteous 
man availeth much?” Well, then! Yon- 
der in the distance the host of warriors, 
here at home an army of intercessors— 
let that be the sacred war picture of to- 
day. Let this quiet morning hour re- 
mind us, let it admonish us of the holy 
duty of intercession, let it remind us of 
the sacred power of prayer. 

1. The sacred duty of intercession. 

Truly it is an inspiring moment when 
a ship with its young soldiers on board 
weighs anchor. Have ye not seen how 
the eyes of the warriors brighten? Have 
ye not heard their thousand voiced hur- 
rahs? But then, when the home coast 
line vanishes, when they enter into the 
burning glare of the Red Sea, or out to 
the storms of ocean, how easily the glow 
of novelty and enthusiasm flags! Truly 
it is an inspiriting moment when after a 
long voyage the straight lines of the Ger- 
man forts and the black, white and red 
flags of the German Colony are sighted, 
and the companions in arms stand upon 
the shore to give jubilant welcome—but 
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then, when come the long marches under 


a burning sun, the long bivouacs in pour-- 


ing rain, how speedily the gladsomeness 
and strength are crippled! Truly it is a 
long wished for moment when at last the 
drum beats for the attack and the trum- 
pets sound for battle, and the word of 
command rings out: “ Forward, against 
the foe!” But then, when amid the 
thunder of the cannon and the bursting 
of the bombshells comrades fall to left 
and right, and the enemies’ guns will not 
weaken, how speedily the heroic heart be- 
gins to quake! 

Christians, in order that our brethren 
out yonder may remain cheerful even in 
the most pressing need, may remain 
faithful even in severest duty, un- 
daunted even in the greatest danger, for 
this they need, more than munitions of 
war and deadly weapons, more even than 
youthful courage and flaming enthu- 
siasm—for this they need blessing from 
on high—living power and triumphant 
might from on high—otherwise can they 
neither win nor retain victory—and that 
heavenly world opens itself to prayer 
alone. Prayer is the golden key to the 
treasure-chamber of our God. But he 
who has that has also the promise: “ He, 
that asketh, receiveth.” Or will we lay 
our hands idly in our bosom? Wo to 
us if we should be lazy and sluggish, 
while they endure the hard, bloody work! 
Wo to us if we only behind the barriers’ 
scenes look on the great tragedy with 
eager curiosity, while they are engaged 
in the great deadly conflict. That 
would be Cain’s spirit, with the cruel 
word: “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
That were treachery to our brave 
brethren, who put their lives in jeop- 
ardy! Never! ‘We will not merely set 
battalions of warriors in battle array 
—no, but also a holy league of interces- 
sors. 

Yea verily, how much there yet is for 
our brethren going out into the battle- 
field to be petitioned and besought. They 
shall be the arm of strength which metes 
out punishment to the murderous as- 
sassins ; they shall be the mailed fist that 
forces a passage into the chaotic tur- 
moil; with the sword in hand they shall 
go forward in defense of our holiest 
possessions. So will we convoy them 
With out prayers over the stormy 
ocean, upon their marches, into the 
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thunder of the battle and into the silence 
of the hospital. We will pray God the 
Lord that they may manfully and reso- 
lutely stand at their posts, that they may 
fight their battles with the courage of 
heroes all undaunted, that bravely and 
quietly they may bear their wounds; that 
God may give to those who in the fire 
fall down a blessed end and the reward 
of the faithful; in a word, that he may 
turn the warriors into heroes, the heroes 
into conquerors, and that he may bring 
them home with laurels upon their hel- 
mets, and the badge of honor upon their 
breasts to the land of their fathers. 

Or have we no belief in the sacred 
power of intercessory prayer? Well, 
then, what saith our text, “ When Moses 
held up his hand Israel prevailed.” The 
earnest prayer of a Moses makes the 
swords of the enemy blunt. It thrusts 
itself as a wedge into the serried ranks 
of the foe; it causes them to waver, and 
it causes victory to light on the flutter- 
ing flags of Israel. And if the prayers of 
Moses accomplished all that, shall not 
our prayers also likewise prevail? God 
hath taken back no syllable from his 
promise. True prayer can even to- 
day lay the Dragon banner in the 
dust, and plant the banner of the Cross 
upon the walls. Nor does Moses stand 
alone in his intercession. Look forth, 
there upon the hights above Sodom 
stands Abraham interceding with God, 
and with his supplications he prays Lot 
out of the burning city.. And shall not 
our prayers succeed in praying our fight- 
ing comrades out of the fire of battle? 

Look yonder—there in Jerusalem lies 
the young Christian Church upon its 
knees—their leader, their father lies 
imprisoned in jail; and, behold, with 
their prayers they summon the angel 
of God into the prison, and he leads 
Peter safely out. And shall not our 
prayers have power to-day to burst open 
the doors of the oppressed, the impris- 
oned and the persecuted, and to set the 
angel of God at their side? 

“O, the unimagined power 

Of an earnest prayer hour, 

Without its aid naught can succeed, 

In days of joy or time of need. 

Step for step, its pathway bends, 
Working with us as it goes, 

Bringing triumph to its friends, 
Coniusion to its foes.” 


Yes, the eternal God liveth still, our 
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mighty Ally still reigneth. The Holy 
God, who cannot allow sin and wicked- 
ness to triumph, but ordereth the things 
that are holy in his sight, will rise 
against an ungodly nation, The Almighty 
God, who can pierce through the thick- 
est walls as tho they were spider’s webs, 
and can scatter the strongest hosts as 
tho they were sandhills—the merciful, 
faithful God, who bears the weal and woe 
of his children upon his fatherly heart— 
who hears every sign and sympathizes 
with every need. Holy prayers open his 
fatherly hand, and it is filled with bless- 
ing. Earnest prayers open his fatherly 
heart, and it is full of love. Yes, faith- 
ful, persevering prayers bring the living 
God down, and set him in the midst. 
And if God be for us, who can be against 
us? Well then, away up yonder in the 
towers hang lonely bells on the moun- 
tain tops. By no man’s hand will they 
be rung. Silent and dumb they-hang in 
sunshine. But when the stormwind 
comes, then they begin to swing, then 
they begin to sound, and far off in the 
valley you hear them ringing. 

In every human heart God hath hung 
up the bell of. prayer. But in the sun- 
shine and prosperity of life, how often it 
hangs there all silent and dumb. But 
when the stormwind of trouble breaks 
forth, then it begins to ring out. How 
many a comrade who has neglected 
prayer will over yonder fold his hands 
again amid the life and death struggle. 
Trouble teaches us to pray. So should 
it also be here at home. Let those se- 
rious days that have dawned upon us, let 
the war-storms that have come upon us, 
set the bells of prayer a-swinging once 
more! Let us pray for our fighting 
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“How strange! Last night 
‘““T passed this flower and it was blue.” 
Dear heart, within the eyes of you 
The blue is flashing bright! 


brethren. Not only now and then in 
solemn hours—no, no, let us be instant 
in prayer. As our fathers once in time 
of war, whenever the bells of evening 
rang, uncovered their heads at the sound, 
and ptayed: “ Abide with us, Lord Jesus 
Christ, for the evening has come,” so 
let us on no day forget the intercessory 
prayer. Moses held his hands on high 
until the going down of the sun. Then 
had Joshua smitten Amalek with the 
sharpness of the sword. Our conflict 
will not be brought to an end in a day. 
But let not the hands grow weary, let 
them not sink till the victory is won. 
Let our prayers be asa wall of fire 
around the camp of our brethren. How 
will the thought strengthen, inspire, in- 
flame them—the thought: Thousands— 
nay, millions at home bear us upon their 
praying hearts. The King of Kings is 
calling: “ Volunteers to the front. Who 
will be the intercessors of the King- 
dom?” Oh, if it could also be said 
here: “The King called, and all, all 
came.” Let not one of us fail. He is a 
man, indeed, who can pray. The his- 
tory of the world will one day describe 
the war of these days. But man sees 
only what stands before his-eyes ; he can 
only tell what the wisdom of the leader, 
the bravery of the troops and the sharp- 
ness of the weapons accomplished. But 
eternity will one day reveal much more, 
for it will make manifest what a mighty 
power the secret prayers of the faithful 
became in this struggle, and how the 
promise was again fulfilled: “‘ Call upon 
me in the day of trouble; and I will de- 
liver thee.” And, therefore, continue 
instant in prayer. Amen. 


My Dear. 


By Olive Walford Kindersley. 


VIOLET kissed my love to-day, 
And then, turned white; 
And some one passing by, remarked, 


I kissed my love myself to-day, 
And found a tear— 
I did not kiss her lips, in case 
A thief appear. 
But where the wind sometime had played 
I raised the curls, and, undismayed, 
I hid the kiss, my dear. 


PENANG, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 
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HOSE who visited the Land of the 
Book a quarter century or even 
a decade ago would scarcely 

know it now, so many- are the changes 
that have taken place there of late. In- 
deed, any one intent upon a pilgrimage 
thither will have to hasten the fulfil- 
ment of his purpose, or suffer over- 
whelming disappointment. 

These changes are traceable only in- 
directly to the advance of civilization. 
Of course, some progress is always mak- 
ing even within the Turkish domain; 
but the credit in this case belongs chief- 
ly to the tourist. He has created de- 
mands that had to. be supplied. He has 
“imputed himself” upon the people 
with whom he has come in contact, com- 
municating to the dragomans, innkeepers, 
drivers and other like classes many of 
his ideas and at least some degree of his 
enterprise. What has been even more 
determinative, he has put large sums of 
money into circulation throughout the 
country, and this has had some propor- 
tion of its usual economic effect. 

The visit of the Emperor of Germany 
three years ago produced surprising re- 
sults. Old roads that had fallen badly 
out of repair were generally improved, 
and new roads were opened in all direc- 
tions. The most notable example of the 
latter is the fine macadam road leading 
over Scopus to the Mount of Olives. It 
is as good a piece of road making as one 
could wish to see, splendidly graded, and 
tho we used it just after the rainy sea- 
son had closed, as smooth and hard as an 
English turnpike. The Emperor’s visit 
did little to improve the hotels, because 
he carefully avoided these and lived in 
his own tent. The Hotel du Parc, ‘in 
Jaffa, was the only one in which he slept 
during his entire stay in Palestine. 

A singular result of his visit was 
pointed out to us on our way to Hebron. 
It was a field of oats—a real curiosity in 
the Holy Land. Our driver told us that 
when the Emperor’s retinue came to leave 
Jerusalem his coachman gave the two or 
three bags of oats that remained of the 
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supply apportioned for that place to the 
native helpers about the royal camp. In- 
stead of .immediately -feeding it, they 
wisely kept it for seed. The next year 
they reaped the first crop of oats ever 
grown in Palestine; and now the cul- 
tivation of that grain is slowly spread- 
ing throughout this section of the coun- 
try. 

The. change first to impress the mod- 
ern tourist is that which has taken place 
in the modes of travel. The railroad 
from Jaffa to Jerusalem, tho one may 
have prepared himself for it, is an over- 
whelming surprise. Nor is this the only 
railroad in Palestine. The drive from 
Haifa to Nazareth takes you for miles 
along the track that is building between 
Haifa and Damascus. Work has lately 
been suspended on this enterprise, it is 
true, but it is likely to be resumed at any 
moment, the amount of the gratuity to 
be paid the Turkish officials being now 
the only obstacle in the way. The car- 
riage roads into and about Jerusalem 
have been wholly transformed within the 
last few years. All through the north- 
ern and northwestern suburb of the Holy 
City the streets are in thoroughly good 
condition, while the road over the pre- 
cipitous hills to Jericho is almost a mar- 
vel of engineering. Scarcely less may 
be said of the splendid road to Hebron. 
Our carriage had little difficulty even in 
getting from Jericho to the Dead Sea 
and the Jordan. 

Improvement in the roads has brought 
better carriage accommodations. Lan- 
daus may be easily secured now in any 
of the larger towns, and are quite as 
comfortable as those to be had at home. 
Four or five large parties were in Jeru- 
salem at the same time with us, our own 
party numbering over eighty; yet there 
seemed no difficulty in supplying the 
requisite conveyances, and they were 
much superior to those obtainable. at 
Gibraltar, or any of the larger towns of 
the Upper Nile. We were told there was 
nothing even tolerably comfortable to be 
had at Haifa for the trip into Galilee, 
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and that the roads were wholly impassa- 
ble. The roads were certainly not the 
best, but our company, then numbering 
over twenty, one of whom had a broken 
collar bone, made the journey to Ti- 
berias and back without any serious dis- 
comfort, and the wagons provided for us 
were as easy as anything we had ridden 
in since we left New York. Landaus 
and victorias were frequently passed be- 
tween Nazareth and Tiberias. 

The hotels have undergone a still more 
remarkable improvement these recent 
years. They are not sumptuous, of 
course, and one must put up with consid- 
erable inconvenience in them yet; but 
they are much better than anything 
Palestine had to offer even five years 
ago. The new Hotel du Parc in Jaffa, 
set down in a well-kept tropical garden, 
presents a most attractive appearance 
and is surprisingly well-appointed with- 
in. Its enterprising proprietors are 
building an extensive new hotel at Jeru- 
salem, without the walls and not far 
from the Damascus Gate. The Jeru- 
salem Hotel, about a mile northwest of 
the Jaffa Gate, is also modern. It is 
well surrounded, has large, airy rooms, 
and furnishes meals that are for the most 
part reliable. The Jordan Hotel at Jer- 
icho has an odd and ugly exterior, but its 
interior is singularly attractive. No one 
could reasonably ask for a better table 
d’ héte than was served us on two suc- 
cessive evenings there. 

The hotels in Galilee were the best we 
found. They are kept in every case by 
Germans, members of the industrious 
colony that settled in Haifa in 1869. 
These Germans make good hosts, and 
cater to American and English tastes 
with remarkable success. The Hotel Ger- 
mania at Haifa is beautifully located, 
and we were made so comfortable there 
that had time permitted we would glad- 
ly have prolonged our stay for several 
days. Only the first story and base- 
ment of the new hotel at Tiberias are 
now available, but a year or two more 
will lift it to, the level of the other Gali- 
lean hostelries. Then there is a popular 
summer hotel on Mount Carmel, a fa- 
vorite resort with our Syrian mission- 
aries and other foreign residents along 
the coast. It is said to be in every way 
first class. 

By all odds the greatest change has 
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tal.en piace in Jerusalem. The Holy City 
is steadily growing, and-in the most sub- 
stantial form. This growth is without 
the walls, chiefly to the north and north- 
west, this section having already become 
more populous than that within the city 
proper. All the new hotels, the best 
stores and shops, the foreign hospitals, 
and many of the modern churches are in 
this quarter. Here most of the various 
religious colonies have their residences, 
as also a large settlement of foreign 
Jews. The buildings in every case are 
of solid stone and conform to one pre- 
vailing type of architecture. An atmos- 
phere of prosperity pervades this new 
Jerusalem. Business everywhere is on 
the increase. The people look well fed 
and happy. New industries are being 
slowly introduced, a soap factory only a 
few. months since. Indeed Jerusalem 
seemed to me to be making as rapid 
progress as any Oriental town we vis- 
ited. 

The change which perhaps is the most 
depressing of all is what might be called 
the modernization of the inhabitants and 
their customs. This process is extreme- 
ly, imperceptibly slow with the great 
mass of the people, but quite the opposite, 
as might be expected, with those who 
come in close touch with travelers. This 
class is fast adopting European dress, im- 
bibing foreign notions, and imitating 
Occidental habits and customs. Wher- 
ever one goes, into the heart of Galilee 
or far back within the valleys of Judea, 
he finds the cigaret habit. Drunken- 
ness would spread more rapidly than it 
does were it not for Moslem control. It 
is astonishing how many people speak 
English. 

All this has its better side, fortunately. 
It is gradually dissipating superstition, 
increasing self-respect, and lessening 
perils of travel. The Bedawy is less and 
less in evidence, and where found is not 
near as malicious as he used to be. With 
rare exceptions, the tourist may now 
travel unmolested from one end of the 
land to the other. 

If changes such as these I have in- 
dicated have been possible under Turk- 
ish rule, what may not be hoped for when 
that incubus is lifted, as it surely will be 
in the not distant future? A company 
stands ready to give Jerusalem a water 
supply the instant Constantinople will 
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rant permission and not ask too large a 
price for it. A dock would have been 
built at Jaffa long ago if the Govern- 

ent had not insisted upon an exor- 
bitant fee. Industries will spring up in 
every part of the country so soon as the 
least chance, not to say the slightest en- 
couragement, is given. Let Palestine fall 


into the hands of England, her logical 


‘and probable protector, or, as is thought 


by many to be more likely, under the con- 
trol of Germany, and the prophecies re- 
garding this ancient land will have, not 
their visionary, but their practical, ful- 
filment. May God hasten that day! 


An Interview with Li Hung Chang. 


By an Official in China. 


HE arrival of His Excellency Li 
Hung Chang in Shanghai af- 
forded me an opportunity to learn 

something of the old diplomat’s views 
on the present crisis in China’s affairs. 
The old man is failing. The weight of 
nearly eighty years begins to tell, and 
his natural force has evidently abated 
since the time when he took that tri- 
mphal tour around the world on the oc- 
casion of the coronation of the Czar. I 
saw him then in Washington, in company 
with John W. Foster. He returned to 
be disciplined by the testy Empress Dow- 
ager, to be recalled to important posts, 
and now, when the end of all things is 
threatened, to be summoned again to the 
all important post of Viceroy of the cap- 
ital Province of Chi-li. 

Asked the significance of his mission 
north, His Excellency said he was going 
simply to undertake the task of restoring 
order. He goes at the call of his sov- 
ereign. Some have thought that, like 
Prince Kung in 1860, he would assume 
the task of representing a sovereignty 
whose proper organs had taken flight, in 
negotiating peace with the Powers. He 
says he goes simply to be Viceroy of 
Chi-li, to help preserve life and prop- 
erty and to suppress lawlessness. 

Asked to give his view of the cause of 
the present outbreak His Excellency flat- 
ly asserted that it was due to the deep- 
seated hatred of the Chinese people to- 
ward foreigners. China has been op- 
pressed, trampled upon, coerced, ca- 
joled, her territory taken, her usages 
flouted. Her people believe they have 
both the right and the power to act as a 
sovereign nation. Especially irritating 
was the high-handed course of the Ger- 


mans in the occupation of Kiao-chau. 
It was largely in consequence of the ag- 
gressions of the Germans that the Boxer 
society grew and strengthened in the 
surrounding region—viz., the Provinceof 
Shantung. When the lawless deeds of 
the Boxers compelled the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to appoint a new Governor for 
Shantung—viz., the present energetic ex- 
ecutive, Yuan Shi-kai—the screws were 
so tightened on the Boxers that they 
swarmed over into Chi-li, and carried 
their anti-foreign crusade to the capital 
city. 

Asked to define his attitude toward the 
course at present pursued by foreign na- 
tions toward the disturbed conditions in 
China, His Excellency declared that 
a policy of retribution and reprisals could 
only bring worse trouble. The storming 
of the Taku forts, the capture and occu- 
pation of Tientsin, the proposed cam- 
paign against Peking, and the possible 


destruction of palaces and other places ~ 


which the Chinese hold sacred, as a 
means of discipline or of vengeance, 
would only make the anti-foreign senti- 
ment of the country more intense. The 
Powers should pursue a policy of concil- 
iation. If they do not they will simply 
solidify the old conservative sentiment 
and the new patriotism in a league 
against the foreigner. But it was hard- 
lv to be hoped that the Powers would 
adopt the policy of conciliation and re- 
strain their feelings of resentment. The 
Chinese were not now able to prevent 
their advance. “I know they will get 
to Peking,” he said, sadly; “we can’t 
help it, but China is still a sovereign na- 
tion, and she must be treated as such or 
there can be no abiding peace.” 
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I have given the views of this veteran 
politician of the East without comment. 
They are the ultra-claims of a diplomat. 
In political bargaining, as in everyday 
trade, Chinese genius usually asks more 
than it hopes to get. With the continu- 
ing outrage on the legations and nationals 
of Western Powers at Peking and the 
violence done and threatened through- 
out the Empire, the allied forces will 
probably give little heed to the abstract 
theory of China’s sovereignty, or even to 
the profoundly significant question of 
conciliating race prejudice. They most 
pertinently demand that reparation pre- 
cede friendly co-operation. When Li 
Hung Chang and officials everywhere can 
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get orders out of Peking, from the Gov- 
ernment, the Powers are inclined to in- 
sist on getting news from their Minis- 
ters in Peking before talking of peace. 
Nevertheless, the sense of the people 
must be reckoned with, and that prob- 
lem, as Li says, cannot be solved by force 
of arms. It is the same problem as Eng- 
land has now to meet in South Africa, 
since ‘‘ the war is over,” and the same 
as the United States has to meet in the 
Philippines—multiplied in the ratio of 
the vaster masses of the Chinese. In the 
solution of the problem Li Hung Chang, 
despite his protestation that his mission 
is purely local, will probably be called to 
take a leading part. 


SHANGHAI, CHINA, 


What the Chinese Reformers Wish. 
By Chuy C. Kain, 


Presipent CuingeszE Rerorm ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


[This article is a translation of the Author's Chinese text written for THe INpDEPENDENT.—EbiTor. } 


HESE are true words, and I write 
them with the hope that they may 
be truly translated, so that the 

people of the great Western World may 
know something of the efforts now be- 
ing made by the really intelligent Chinese 
to reform the less enlightened of their 
unhappy land; and that I may be better 
understood, I will first give a short his- 
tory of the causes which made the Chi- 
nese Empire Reform Association an ab- 
‘solute necessity. 

Just previous to the coup of ‘98 our 
Emperor, Kwang Hsu, had surrounded 
himself with the wisest and most pro- 
gressive statesmen of his empire. All 
were young and energetic, and, for the 
first time in the history of China, all were 
really anxious to do something for the 
good of the Chinese people. The Em- 
peror had read the books of the Western 
sages, and realized that there was but 
one way to save his country, and that was 
by adopting Western forms of civiliza- 
tion, which he immediately proceeded to 
do. He granted concessions to many 
foreign companies for the construction 
of railways, telegraphs, etc., encouraged 
the printing of independent newspapers 
and magazines, and the translation of all 


standard Western literature into the Chi- 
nese language. 

The result of this liberal policy so en- 
raged the members of the old Manchu 
dynasty, and caused such jealousy among 
the corrupt government officials at Pe- 
king, that they induced the Empress 
Dowager to plot with them for the de- 
thronement of China’s first honest ruler 
within the memory of man. They not 
only deposed the Emperor, but they im- 
prisoned him in a palace on an island 
within the walls of the Purple or Forbid 
den City. Nor did they stop at this out- 
rage, for they feared he might have im- 
parted his motives to his faithful asso- 
ciates and attendants; so no sooner had 
the Empress Dowager made sure of his 
imprisonment than she ordered the exe 
cution of six of his most faithful advisers. 
Altho the Emperor had suspicions of at 
intended coup, still it came sooner than 
expected, and he had but time to advise 
the flight of two of his trusted compat 
ions, Kang Yu-Wei and Liang Kai Chu. 
These two scholars were instructed by 
him to first save their lives from the 
wrath of the Empress Dowager, and 
soon as they had found some friendly 
abiding place without the Chinese Emr 
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pire, to aWait news from him. They 
were to use their own judgment as to the 
best methods of righting the wrong which 
he was sure would be perpetrated sooner 
or later. 

These two men found safety in Japan, 
but, feeling that they were too far away 
from their beloved master, they finally 
settled in the friendly cities of Macao and 
Singapore ; and, altho they are still in for- 
eign lands, they have been received most 
hospitably, and have the deepest grati- 
tude for the welcome and the protection 
accorded them by the friendly foreigners. 
They are the leaders of the Reform As- 
‘sociation. 

They have appealed to all the Powers 
‘to assist them to restore Kwang Hsu, 
which shows their diligence ; and if they 
have not fully succeeded by this time they 
have certainly so interested those Powers 
that the good intentions of the Reform- 
ers are not unknown to the world. Of 
course this Association has had to com- 
hat, all this time, the powerful adverse 
influence of the Empress Dowager and 
her alleged government, which, in my 
opinion, now exists in name only; still, 
for the lack of anything more definite, the 
Powers are obliged to recognize it until 
something is known of the condition of 
affairs at Peking. 

The Bo Wong Woey—translated to 
read the “ Chinese Empire Reform Asso- 
ciation,” but literally, the “ Emperor’s 
Protection Society ”—is doing all in its 
power to induce our countrymen to come 
out boldly and express their sympathy for 
the Emperor, which nine-tenths of them 
are only too anxious to do, but they have 
been abused for so many centuries for 
even whispering their complaints that it 
is rather difficult to convince them that 
there is no great danger in speaking 
aloud now if they will only do so in con- 
cert. We have spared no effort to teach 
them the important necessity of treating 
all foreigners in China with courtesy, 
and, above all, to do all in their power to 
protect the lives and property of such as 
happen to reside in China. In this par- 
ticular we are happy to say we have been 
more than successful, and many are the 

foreigners who owe their lives to the 
timely words spoken by the Reformers 
of China. 

The dethronement of our Emperor has 
not only stopped the progress of reform, 
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but it has also caused the awful atroci- 
ties by the “ Boxers ” which have so hor- 
rified the civilized world. Those bigots 
are but the tools of Prince Tuan and the 
Empress Dowager,;:who were pleased 
with an opportunity to rebel, or rather to 
pretend to do so, in order that they might 
murder innocent foreigners, whom they 
hate without reason. Prince: Tuan him- 
self is anxious to rule, and he is ignorant 
enough to think that he may become Em- 
peror of China without other aid than 
these fanatics, who are but little more 
dense than himself. This was not his in- 
tention in the beginning. Then he only 
hoped for the success of his son, who is 
the heir apparent ; but temporary success 
has so inflated him that he is now deter- 
mined to have the throne himself. 

It is needless for me to recount the re- 
sults of this terrible crime, for it is known 
to all the reading world. I will only 
mention to the Western people that there 
is one point that they all seem to have 
overlooked—namely, that we are the per- 
manent sufferers. Of course, it is a ter- 
rible thing that the families of these mur- 
dered foreigners must mourn the untime- 
ly death of their dear ones; that all the 
wars cannot return these martyrs to 
earth,—but it must also be remembered 
that we must suffer for years to coute be- 
cause of the outrages committed by these 
barbarians claiming kinship with the real 
Chinese people, who reside in the South. 
The real Chinese people have no more to 
do with this ignorant horde than have 
the peaceful citizens of California. 

Nor does the matter eiid nere, for tiie 
unprovoked and wanton slaughter of for- 
eigners has made the excuse that so many 
of our enemies have been waiting for 
these many years, and now they threaten 
to take advantage of China’s weakness 
and dismember the Empire. Personally. 
I do not believe such a thing will happen, 
tor I cannot see how it is possibile, con- 
sidering that all the traditions of nations 
argue against such action, and universal 
consent would seem to be almost an wn- 
possibility. Even if the ignorant olficial 
class of China were to consent to stich 
arrangement the Powers would still have 
to battle with the savage men of the in- 
terior, who are more like tigers than hu- 
man beings, and there is no certainty that 
they could be subjugated even with a 
superior force. 
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Even tho subjugation could be accom- 
plished, is it reasonable to suppose that 
the Powers could agree upon the subject 
of division? I think all reasoning men 
will agree with me that it is very doubt- 
ful. I think it would result in the for- 
mation of another band of tigers of far, 
greater intelligence, who would snap and 
growl at each other for generations to 
come. I refer to the Powers of Europe. 
many of them greedy for additional terri- 
tory, which they would take as willingly 
from America as they would from China, 
if they dared. 

We are being daily mystified and puz- 
zled by the newspaper reports from 
abroad; we are all anxious to send let- 
ters of cheer to our countrymen in China, 
urging them to listen to the good words 
of the foreigners; but if we must tell 
them that their reward will be the loss of 
our Empire the task of convincing them 
must certainly prove difficult. Many of 
the Reformers are men who hold promi- 
nent positions under the present govern- 
ment, and these men in particular have 
been most influential in the protection of 
foreigners. In order to retain the good 
offices of these men we must advance 
something better than the dismember- 
ment of China as a reward for their good 
work. 

We read one day that the Powers are 
sending troops to Peking to protect the 
legations and foreign residents; on the 
morrow the newspapers tell us that the 
real purpose of the allied armies is to take 
the Empire in order that foreign Powers 
may divide it to their own satisfaction. 
Can this be possible? 

_ No. China must be governed by the 
Chinese. Is it reasonable to suppose that 
in all ‘her four hundred millions of sub- 
jects there is not at least bne man who is 
capable of the task of governing? If 
such a man cannot be found, I say let 
China rot, for it means that she is un- 
worthy of salvation. It is not necessary, 
however, to waste valuable time in idle 
speculation on this subject. We have a 
worthy ruler in Kwang Hsu, a man who 
has shown himself equal to every emer- 
gency, save treachery. Against that sin 
no man may provide. 

I hope the readers of this article will 
not consider it in the light of a complaint 
against the conditions that be. I have 
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lived long enough to know that a fiat 
cannot expect the world to go just his 
way. I know that in order to be success- 
ful it is necessary to go the way of the 
world, and I am only anxious to know 
which way the world wishes the Reform- 
ers to go. Shall we stand idly blinking 
in this new light of civilization that has 
suddenly broken upon the Chinese peo- 
ple, or shall we be up and doing? | 
think we have reached the supreme mo- 
ment when we should put a strong 
shoulder to the wheel of progress and 
heave with all our might and main. 

The Reformers have a strength of fully 
twenty millions, not to ‘mention their 
great following of ardent sympathizers, 
who are in such straits that they dare not 
proclaim their principles aloud. Their 
plans are well laid, and will soon burst 
upon the civilized world with a vigor 
that will astonish the Powers. They 
mean to follow the wishes of Emperor 
Kwang Hsu, and insist that China be- 
come modernized according to the pre- 
cepts taught by the wise men of the West. 
How this is to be accomplished is our 
business, and it would be unwise at the 
present time to confide all*our plans to 
the public. Suffice it, then, that we have 
no ill intentions toward any nation, a fact 
that the world will appreciate as soon as 
we are: ready to act. 

Action has not come sooner because we 
have waited for favorable opportunity. 
We now believe that opportunity is close 
at hand, and we are only too eager for 
the signal to be given for action. We 
know that we have the only peace solt- 
tion so far suggested. We are earnest 
and sincere in every principle of the good 


cause outlined for us by the Emperor | 


himself—the cause against which the ad- 
herents of the late Conservative party 
may rail and gnash their teeth in vain 
for we are determined to stick to the ship, 
sink or swim. 

What is a man without a country? We 
lave a country, and a beautiful one. Al 
that it needs is a government of the 
proper sort to make it the pride of the 
world, for it is rich beyond the knowledge 
of Western peoples. The Reformers ask 
the world to assist them in the develop- 
ment of a land so old that it has become 
new again. 

San Francisco, CAL 
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The Friars in the Philippines. 


By Harold Martin, 


REPRESENTATIVE OF THE ASSOCIATED PRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


CONSIDERATION of the present 
so-called religious question in 
the Philippines brings one at once 

in contact with the expressed desire of 
the Filipino people that the friars be ex- 
pelled from these islands. I will not go 
into the reason why the people demand 
the expulsion of the friars because that 
is already well known; I will simply sus- 
tain my statement that the Filipino peo- 
ple wish their withdrawal from their 
country. 

Four men are concerned in this friar 
question to-day, Judge Taft and General 
Wright, Archbishop Chapelle and Arch- 
bishop Nozaleda. The first two named 
have in their hands the power to settle 
the question, while the two ecclesiastics 
are incidents to the main issue and noth- 
ing more. 

The matter of the friars is not a reli- 

gious question; it never has been and 
never will be, because the Filipinos are 
a devoutly Catholic people, but they are 
sufficiently determined that the friars 
abstain from the cure of souls in their 
country to have twice gone to war to 
win their point. This point will now be 
granted them, for the friars will never 
be returned to Philippine parishes, and 
consequently the most fertile’ reason for 
Philippine revolt will be removed. 
_ The American military rulers of these 
islands never grappled with the friar 
question. They left it for some succeed- 
ing power to settle, and the fact that the 
matter has been ignored and sidetracked 
up to the present time gave room and 
ground for a “ question;” for endless 
discussion and vituperation between the 
friars and the Filipino people; gave time 
also for doubt to form in the minds of the 
Filipinos and hope in the breasts of the 
friars—and the people grew  discon- 
tented. 

In the palace of the former Spanish 
Captain-General of the Philippines, in a 
foom now occupied by a member of Gen- 
eral MacArthur’s staff, there hangs a 
good oil painting by a Spanish artist rep- 


resenting a Spanish Captain-General 


attired in the stern war trappings of a . 


century ago, seated at a table in the act 
of signing some decree. The face of this 
soldier is young, brave and determined, 
and one imagines the paper he is about 
to sign to be a good decree, and one that 
the soldier is honestly glad to make a 
law. Through a private door, behind 
the soldier’s desk, there enters a priest, 
who touches the Captain-General on the 
shoulder, making him pause, in the act of 
writing, and look around apprehensive- 
ly. It is positively a speaking picture; 
the priest’s face is intelligent, shrewd, 
unscrupulous and troubled. One can al- 
most hear him say, “ General, that de- 
cree must not be signed, it conflicts with 
my interests.” This picture is a con- 
densed history of these islands. It is 
worthy of preservation, it should be sent 


home. 


Up to the time of the fall of Spanish 
sovereignty in the Philippines Arch- 
bishop Nozaleda occupied the position of 
the priest in the picture; he was the in- 
timate adviser of the Spanish soldiers in 
their work of government, and his voice 
was influential in forming their attitude 
and action in international and internal 
affairs. To-day he is the head of the 
Roman Catholic Church and the mo- 
nastic orders in this Archipelago, and 
nothing more. I believe he realizes the 
conflict between the friars and the people 
to be hopeless for the friars, and that he 
wants to go quietly back to Spain. No- 
zaleda is a member of the Order of 
Santo Domingo, and has been Archbishop 
of Manila since 1891 ; he is now fifty-six 
years old. Outside of the columns of the 
Spanish newspaper, Libertas, an organ 
founded and published in Manila by the 
priests and the friars for the express pur- 
pose of combating the combined attacks 
of the Filipino people and the Filipino 
press against the monastic orders, and 
which can safely be considered as prej- 
udiced in matters ecclesiastical, I have 
never heard or seen a word of praise or 
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affection for Nozaleda beyond that which 
could be expected from a Roman Catho- 
lic people to the head of that Church and 
religion which they accept and love. 

The Filipino people are distinctly and 
devoutly Catholic; no one can dispute 
that statement; and I believe we can do 
more for their future welfare and happi- 
ness by first granting them religious 
freedom, which we have done; and, sec- 
ondly, as the majority of them will as- 
suredly remain Catholic, by seeing that 
they are good Catholics ; that their Cath- 
olic religious instruction be broad and 
free and disinterested, that the religion 
taught them be the best of its kind and 
not of the worst. 

I have said that the friars will never 
return to Philippine parishes, and there 
immediately arise two questions: How 
shall be administered the spiritual wants 
of these people without the aid of the 
friars, and What disposition shall event- 
ually be made of the property now held 
by the religious corporations? Answer- 
ing the first question, a limited number 
of Filipinos suggest the installation of 
native priests. I do not think this would 
be wise, because at present native priests 
would not be strong, intelligent, force- 
ful and influential enough to keep the 
lower element in the land from their dis- 
tinct tendency to fetishism, idol worship 
and the degeneration of their religious 
forms, a tendency which is daily well evi- 
denced. To counteract this tendency the 
priests should be men of strong and de- 
vout character, men who can uplift these 
people, not men who could be dragged 
down by them. It is possible to send 
American or even French and _ Italian 
priests out here, to which Archbishop 
Chapelle objects on the ground that such 
men cannot talk the language of the peo- 
ple and that the friars can. But the new 
men can learn the dialects in a year, and 
this objection is then overcome. 

Secondly, there arises the question of 
what to do with the friars’ accumulated 
ptoperties, which incidentally are desir- 
able and valuable. Such properties could 
be fairly appraised by the American au- 
thorities and bought from the friars, 
partly or entirely with funds accruing 
from local revenues, and used in the fu- 
ture under Government control for the 
good of the Filipino people, as schools 
and colleges, as hospitals and as asylums. 
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On May 8th, 1898, a week after Dewey 
won his victory, Nozaleda publicly ad- 
dressed the Filipino people about the: 
Americans. He told them we were here- 
tics, that instead of the Cross of Christ,. 
the stars of Freemasonry were to be’ 
seen in our national flag; that we had 
come to destroy their Catholic religion, 
to tear them from the bosom of the 
Church of Rome, and that our insatia- 
ble object was to enrich ourselves at the 
expense of Spain’s colonies. 

“TIT pity you, Filipinos, the day the North 
American people establish here a stable govern- 
ment. You will enjoy neither employment nor 
voice in the control of your country. The 
Americans will exploit you and your land, you 
will be miserable slaves and outcasts, your 
temples will be changed to Protestant chapels, 
the cross will disappear from your cemeteries, 
and in half a century there will be no Christian 
faith or observance in your country.” 


It was in this same document that No- 
zaleda consecrated the entire Philippine 
Archipelago to the Sacred Heart of 
Christ for its protection against the 
American invaders. 

This was two years ago; one week ago 
Archbishop Nozaleda was called as a 
witness in a preliminary hearing before 
Judge Taft wherein the Filipino people 
at large make claim to their alleged right 
to administer and dispose of the resources 
of a certain college in Manila which the 
Roman Catholic Church now controls. 
Nozaleda, in the position of a witness 
and contestant for the alleged rights of 
his Church, is unprecedented, and the 
réle. was not at all to the Archbishop's 
liking. 

There are certain facts which should 
be borne in mind when the expulsion of 
the friars is discussed. One is that every 
Filipino in the land, from the most rabid 
and extreme anti-American down 
through the different degrees of political 
differences to those men who are widely 
known to form the most pro-American 
element in the islands, are unanimous on 
this friar question. They do not ask for 
the curtailment of the friars’ power, not 
for their regulation, but always em- 
phatically for their expulsion. Remem- 
ber these people have gone to war twice 
in their efforts to rid themselves of the 
friars. If an entire people can hold and 
entertain one specific determination, the 
Filipino people are determined on this 
point. I have been doing newspaper 
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work for twelve months in the Philip- 
pines, and I have yet to see or hear of the 
Filipino who honestly wants the friars to 
remain. Whenever in the past the Fili- 
pino revolutionists have been asked, 
“ What do you want, what are you fight- 
ing for?” they have invariably an- 
swered among other things, “ For the ex- 
pulsion of the friars.” Ata recent meet- 
ing in Manlia of prominent revolution- 
ary Filipinos politics were freely dis- 
cussed, and the suggestion that the reli- 
gious corporations be expelled from the 
islands as dangerous to the maintenance 
of peace was acclaimed and approved 
unanimously with cheers. 

Another and the second fact to be re- 
membered concerning this friar question 
is that according to the Paris Treaty we 
are bound to observe the standing and 
the rights accorded by custom to the re- 
ligious corporations in the Philippines. 
According to Archbishop Chapelle, these 
measures were indirectly introduced into 
the Treaty by Chapelle himself. Hence, 
when the Filipinos, three weeks ago, 
asked General MacArthur for the expul- 
sion of the friars as one of several con- 
cessions which they assured the mili- 
tary commander would permit peace be- 
tween Filipinos and Americans, General 
MacArthur had to confine his answer to 
guaranteeing them that same measure 
of religious liberty which obtains in the 
United States. Under the Paris Treaty 
the American Government cannot bodily 
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The morning of thy birth,— 
When thy first dawn steps from the skies. 
Upon the hills of earth_— 
Shall waiting nations breathless stand 
Oppressed with haunting fears, 
Of what thou holdest in thy hand, 
Thou coming Hundred Years? 
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expel the friars, but we can and we sure- 
ly will prevent their return to their 
former parishes, and limit their field of 
effort to missionary work in the larger 
cities of these islands,,.and by so doing we 
remove the prime cause of Filipino revolt 
against their controlling authority. 

Archbishop Chapelle has been a dis- 
tinct disappointment to the Filipino peo- 
ple. When he came out here some six 
months ago as Apostolic Delegate to 
these islands, the people thought he had 
come to judge fairly of the friar ques- 
tion. But it very soon became evident 
that he was predisposed in favor of the 
monastic orders, whereupon the natives 
openly expressed their disapproval of 
his attitude and relegated him at once to 
the ranks of the common enemy. “One 
friar more,” was their comment, and then 
they forgot Archbishop Chapelle. 

The more the Filipino people see and 
know of Judge Taft and General Wright, 
the more gladly do they leave the solu- 
tion of such questions as that of the fu- 
ture of the monastic orders to the clear 
minds and clean hands of these American 
gentlemen. And as the confidence of 
the natives in these commissioners in- 
creases, the more impatiently do they 
await the coming of September Ist, when 
the goveriment of the Philippines will 
pass from its present military adminis- 
trators to the control of the civil com- 


mission with Judge Taft at its head. 
Mania, P. I. 


Or shall a glad world welcome thee 
With laughter and a song— 

Thou unborn child of Destiny 
Whose reign shall beso long? 

Who knows !—we only know that thou 
Shalt enter like a king 

Into thy courts,—that we must bow, 
Whatever thou dost bring. 


What matter whether war or peace 
Thy heralds shall proclaim,— 

The story of the centuries 
Is evermore the same! 

Thy children-years shall tell abroad, 
Through all thy mighty span, 

Naught but the Fatherhood of God,— 
The Brotherhood of Man, 
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66 O you are Miss Moss, our new 

S civil service teacher, are you?” 

Some persons, usually wom- 

en, carry about with them an air of 

sprightly charm which lends a piquant 
zest to the most commonplace remark. 

Such a one was the tall lady superin- 
tendent now gazing down at the eager 
warm-hearted little blonde who stood be- 
fore her holding a certificate of appoint- 
ment to the position of first assistant at 
the Lone Wolf Indian School. 

Won by the dark-eyed glance and quick 
smile with which Superintendent Mar- 
zette accompanied her remark, Maud 
Moss replied frankly, “ Yes, I had to pass 
a civil service examination to get here, 
and a pretty stiff one it was, too.” 

“Indeed?”’ The dark eyes flashed 
more encouragement as the stately lady 
waved her new subordinate to a seat in 
the bare school parlor. 

“Oh, my! yes. I had to write an es- 
say of two hundred words on the ‘ His- 
tory of Education During the Past Fifty 
Years,’ and give my method of teaching 
the peculiarities of sheep and dogs toa 
class of twelve-year-old pupils.” 

“You could do it?” asked Superin- 
tendent Marzette. 

“ Oh, yes, after a fashion. But I liked 
the arithmetic problems the best. They 
were more like what I had been used to 
in examinations. I made one dreadful 
mistake, tho, in giving the rule for divid- 
ing decimals. I said ‘ Point off in the 
quotient as many decimal places as those 
in the divisor exceed the dividend.’.” 
And she made a wry grimace at the 
thought.” 

Miss Pauline Marzette, however, did 
not smile, but remarked judicially, “I 
have never passed a civil service exami- 
nation. Yet I have no doubt that I could 
do so.” 

Just then a neatly dressed, full-blooded 
Indian girl appeared in the doorway and 
announced “ Miss Moss room ees arse 
and the conversation ceased. 

At the mess table a few days later the 
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topic was renewed, and Miss Moss di 
covered that she was the only member of 
the school force who had taken a writtey 
examination, altho several others,—par 
ticularly the industrial teacher, Fra 
White, a large man whose prevailing fea 
ture seemed to be fairness, in both physi 
cal and mental tendencies—wished the 
might have a chance to take one “ so as ti 
be surer of promotion.” 

Miss Marzette was unusually silen 
throughout the discussion, tho her ne 
admirer made many animated attempt 
to draw her into the conversation, quot 
ing finally her remark of the other day. 
At this she raised her eyes for one is 
quiring glance at the face of her vis avis 
Mr. White, and was rewarded by noting 
a quickly suppressed look of incredulity. 

“ They say that before long the Depart 
ment is going to require a civil servic 
test of Indians who wish to teach,” he 
marked nonchalantly. 

The dark strange lady opposite flush 
slightly as she said hastily, “ Oh, thatif 
surely a mistake. Major was with mf 
this morning, and he is so intimate wil 
Commissioner Riley that he would sure 
‘Know if it were so, and he would be ce 
tain to tell me.’ 

“ But why should not the Indians) 
examined if they wish to teach? ” querié 
Miss Moss innocently. 

“ Because those who wish to teach 
nsuallly graduates from some India 
school of high standing which has a #08 
mal department.” 

Maud winced. Lack of normal a 
ing was her weakest point as a tea 
and she would gladly exchange her t 
vears of college life for it even now all 
eight years of experience. 

“T suppose, then,” asked Mr. Will 
for he pitied the confusion of the 1 
comer, “ that graduates of white nom 
schools are also admitted without spe 
tests?” 

“ Oh, no! the cases are not at all pé 
iel,”” replied Miss Marzette quickly. 

“Tt doesn’t. say anything about tha 
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the ‘Instructions to Applicants,’ for I 
have read that pamphlet until I almost 
know it by heart,” laughed Miss Maud. 

But the superintendent’s displeasure 
remained, and an uncomfortable silence 
fell upon the little group. 

As they repaired to their school rooms 
in the far end of the building Maud Moss 
asked the second assistant teacher what 
had vexed Miss Marzette at dinner. 

“Why, don’t you know,” was the re- 
ply, “ she has Indian blood herself.” 

‘Impossible! Yet she is dark enough. 
But so brilliant and cultivated. It must 
be a very slight trace of aboriginal ances- 
try.” 

“Tt is. Her maternal grandmother was 
one-eighth Indian. But she prides her- 
self on the fact and delights to call her- 
self an Indian girl.” 

School-room exercises now began, and 
for several months Maud Moss found 
plenty to interest her besides the ques- 
tion of her superior’s ancestry. The 
bright-eyed, brown-faced children whom 
she taught were so shy that it required an 
average of two minutes’ coaxing for each 
one before he would read or speak an 
English word aloud, and so fond of 
her that she could with difficulty pass 
through their play room without sep- 
arately greeting at least a dozen differ- 
ent ones. 

Major O’Shea, Indian agent at Lone 
Wolf, was very much surprised one win- 
ter evening to find on his office desk the 
following letter from the superintendent 
of the agency boarding school on his res- 
ervation : 


My Dear Major: 


I herewith inclose vouchers belonging to a 
blank application for the civil service examina- 
tion, to be given at Viteau, N. D., next April. 

As you are the nearest friend who has known 
me well since my childhood, I shall be espe- 
cially glad if you can fill out and sign one of 
them for me. 

I am enjoying my school here, and it seems 
prosperous. Respectfully yours, 

PAULINE MARZETTE. 


He immediately dictated to his type- 
writer the following reply: 
Lone Wotr RESERVATION. 
Dear “ Potty ”: 
What in the world is the matter with you? 


Has that new civil service upstart been laying 


down the law to you? -If so, send her to me at 
once, 


Are you aware that your civil service papers 
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may lie six or eight months at Washington 
waiting for correction? 

Do you know how impractical most of the 
questions are? 

Do you know that Dr. Denham is in sole 
charge of civil service appointments, and he 
never puts Indian employees into schools 
among their own tribe? 

Do you know what your life would be as 
superintendent of (or more likely merely 
teacher in) a school on any other than Lone 
Wolf Reservation? 

You sometimes call me your “ guardian 
angel.” If you go over to civil service I can’t 
help you a little bit, for I’m bound to oppose a 
system that threatens to flood my reservation 
with Protestant teachers. 

Let me know when you have regained your 
reason. I'll hold the papers until I hear from 
you Faithfully yours, 

James O’SHEA, Agent. 


Being anxious as to the state of affairs 
at the school, he sent this letter by his 
own son. This young man soon re- 
turned, reported affairs as usual at the 
school, and handing his father Miss Mar- 
zette’s written reply, remarked that if she 
was such a fool as to leave her good place 
he wouldn’t mind taking it himself, if he 
could be allowed to put in his wife as 
first assistant. 

The réply read: 


Dear Kinp, Yet UNKIND, Major: 

It is hard for me to insist on going contrary 
to your advice. But my Indian pride con- 
strains me. I wish to convince those under 
me as I never can by mere words that I am 
their intellectual equal. 

I do not now resign my position, but simply 
request a leave of absence for four days, to en- 
able me to attend the examination. 

- My reasons have been .well-considered. I 
know it will be a sacrifice to leave my dear 
pupils, friends and numerous dear, tho dis- 
tant relatives, but is it fair that I have more 
advantages than other teachers who need to 
support themselves, when I can still draw my 
ancestral annuities? Am not I as well able as 
any white woman to go among total strangers? 

What if the civil service teachers are all 
Protestants? I shall not be any more one than 
Iam now. (You know you always said I was 
“more of an American than a Catholic,” any- 
way.) I may bring some of them to a greater 
liberty toward my Church. 

If the civil service questions are not practi- 
cal, it is high time some one like myself, with 
a lot of political influence, found it out and 
raised—a remonstrance. 

I thank you for your kindly meant warning. 
Yet I am not a child, but an active, high-spir- 
ited woman anxious to take my part in the 
struggles of this restless world. Help me 
this once. If I fail, I'll not run counter to 
your advice again.. As ever, 

PAULINE MARZETTE. 


Time passed. Apparently the matter 
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had been dropped. Yet the Indians liv- 
ing near the school remarked the lateness 
of the light burning nightly in Itanga’s 
(pron. Etoncha—boss woman) office. 
Observing pupils, too, noticed that Mr. 
White carried some small book constant- 
ly in‘his pocket, and that every spare mo- 
ment gave him a peep into it. 

A letter, also, went from White to the 
Major early in April, the reply to which 
brought a frown to his face and caused 
him to write another letter directly to 
Washington. With this one he rode 
twelve miles i in the night to post it in the 
white man’s country, so that there might 
be no possibility of delay. 

Yet it was a total surprise to Superin- 
tendent Marzette when on her early way 
to the agency to take the stage for Viteau 
she met a spruce young man accompanied 
by a large trunk, and was told by the In- 
dian lad, who drove the team, that “ He 
new indust’l teacher.” Still more amazed 
was she when she entered the examina- 
tion room over the post office at Viteau 
to see Frank White already seated and 
sharpening his pencils. 

Conversation was not allowed, so she 
could only infer that he had resigned his 
position on account of not being able 19 
secure the necessary leave of absence !n 
any other way, and that his stanch In- 
dian pony had brought him to Viteau. 

He did not look worried,—not nearly 
as much so as she felt now that the cru- 
cial hour had arrived, but she fancied 
that once and again a shade of anxiety 
crossed his brow as he thought of a 
dreary six months of waiting in a barren 
country, with no possibility of employ- 
ment meantime. Yet she could not blame 
the Major. Hers the paramount if not 
the prior claim to leave of absence, and 
two employees could not well be spared 
at once during term time. 

Ah! now the writing begins. White 
writes easily and rapidly, while his erst- 
while superior bites her lips, erases, 
frowns ominously, and finally notes down 
the question under the head, “ Impracti- 
cal,” on a small tablet which she returns 
to her pocket with a triumphant air. 

Is that a compassionate smile White 
is giving her? She must maintain her 
dignity, so she writes rapidly about 
Froebel and Horace Mann; tho she does 
not know which one originated the kin- 
dergarten, and which opposed the New 
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England schoolmasters, she so manages 
her words, and the little she has picked up 
about them, that she is quite ready to 
smile back at White when she begins the 
next topic, a model lesson on ants. Re- 
counting her pupils’ bright sayings and 
recitations was always a favorite theme 
with Miss Marzette, and the Second 
Reader used in her school had devoted 
two whole chapters to this useful insect, 
so she dwelt long on the topic and was 
shocked when she saw that she must 
write 12:10 as the time when she had 
finished the second paper. 

As for White, he had completed his 
third paper, “ Draw Plan and Map of An 
Ideal Building and Grounds for an In- 
dian School of a Hundred Pupils,” and 
was just leaving the room for luncheon. 

She hastened after him, yet feigned not 
to notice him, for the coquet was strong 
in her even at thirty-two. White, for the 
matter of that, was thirty-three. But 
like circumstances awaken sympathy, and 
forgetting all his past resentment at be- 
ing dominated by a woman who, with all 
her charms, was both capricious and un- 
reasonable at times, he lifted his hat and 
politely invited her to lunch with him. 

Somehow the afternoon went better 
for Superintendent Marzette. Perhaps 
she felt that this man who was so evi- 
dently distancing her in the examination 
had, after all, a high respect for the pluck 
and courage she had shown in attempt- 
ing it. 

It was a two days’ session, and the first 
afternoon closed with an essay on the 
topic, “ The Relation of Academic Edu- 
cation to Practical Civilization.” 

White stayed at a modest hotel on the 
edge of the town, but he did not speak of 
it to Miss Marzette. She had friends in 
Viteau, and he was not sure that she 
would care to have him know them. 

The forenoon of the next day was 
given to arithmetic, and Pauline Mar- 
zette calmly omitted the two problems in 
interest and percentage. They were on 
the back side of her sheet of questions, 
and it might be that the marking commit- 
tee would also fail to notice them. Be- 
sides, time pressed. The latter was the 
excuse she gave to the examiner when he 
courteously called her attention to the 
omission. 

White had his vicissitudes, too, and it 
cheered his opponent not a little to seé 
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him bite his lip with vexation just after 
handing in his geometry paper. “He 
has made a mistake at last,” thought she. 
ut he had not; he had merely thought 
of a shorter solution that he might have 
used. 

All the chivalry of Frank White’s na- 
ture was roused a few moments later on 
seeing a quick tear brushed away by his 
opponent as she read the topic given un- 
der ‘ Practical School Management.” 
Evidently the Civil Service Commission 
had not imagined a lady aspiring to a 
superintendency, or they would not have 
asked her to “ Describe in Full the Best 
Method of Selecting, Purchasing and 
Caring for a Herd of Twenty Cows on 
An Indian School Farm.” It would have 
seemed so unladylike to him if his digni- 
fied mistress of former days had told him 
when to separate calves from their moth- 
ers, or why dehorning was advisable. He 
liked her all the better as a woman, be- 
cause he did not believe she knew about 
such things. 

He did not know that she was farm- 
bred and, as a matter of fact, found far 
less trouble with that topic than with the 
next one, “ Enumerate all the Qualifica- 
tions and Experience which Tend to Fit 
You in Your Own Estimation for the In- 
dian Service. (N. B.—In marking this 
answer no account is taken of the sub- 
fect-matter, but only of the orthography, 
composition and punctuation.).” Were 
they really not going to consider her 
qualifications at all? And Frank White, 
studying her face, began to pity her more 
than ever. But they both wrote away 
bravely, and finally, what with his many 
glances toward her (for he was seeing 
now a new phase of her character), and 
with her omissions of difficult questions 
and shortening difficult topics, they fin- 
ished their work at the same time and 
left the room together. 

“Wasn't it fun?” ‘she cried gaily. 

(She did not know that he had seen her 
tears.) “I declare I believe I’ll take the 
next one in September just to see how 
much it differs.” 
_ “No re-examination is allowed with- 
ina year unless candidate fails to pass.’ ” 
quoted he with more aptness than ac- 
curacy. ; 

“ Ah, well! perhaps by that time we 
shall be appointed, one to Oregon and—” 
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“The other to Carlisle,” 
Frank. 

“Would you go?” 

“Certainly. It would be Hobson’s 
choice for me. You could probably dic- 
tate terms with Major O’Shea at your 
back.” 

“TI shall rely on my papers alone,” 
said she with a proud toss of her head. 

Alas! those papers proved very faulty, 
and she was notified that she had attained 
a rank only sufficient to place her name 
on the teachers’ eligible list. By the 
next mail, a week later, she was notified 
that she had been appointed as primary 
teacher at the Peirona Indian School, a 
new large non-reservation school in Ok- 
lahoma, of which Mr. Frank White was 
the newly appointed superintendent. 

In another week she had resigned the 
superintendency she held, and only then 
did the full meaning of her sacrifice come 
over her. To fly in the face of so much 
friendly opposition, to answer so many 
well meant inquiries as to her plans, to 
have to admit to her closest friends that 
her new salary was just one-half of her 
old one, to be informed that she was only 
‘on probation ” her first year, and to feel 
that she might after all be a failure in 
teaching and governing young Indians 
of another tribe, who knew not that she 
was a cousin to their agent’s wife, to 
work as a subordinate under the man 
whom she had so recently controlled, all 
these humiliations cut her proud heart far 
more than she had imagined possible. 
But the die was cast, and she crossed the 
Rubicon of her journey with hot cheeks 
and troubled brow. : 

Superintendent Frank White met her 
at the station twenty miles from the 
school. During the drive both were 
strangely silent. At last he spoke. “I 
cannot tell you how I honor you for com- 
ing here. I never believed you would 
take this step. You have done more to 
sustain the principle of civil service re- 
form than have all the legislators in the 
country, for you have made a great per- 
sonal sacrifice for it.” 

That was all his voice said, but his eyes 
said more, and somehow the edge of her 
sacrifice was gone when she alighted at 
the door of Pierona School. 

White became a most efficient superin- 
tendent, and at the end of the year was 
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promptly reappointed by the new admin- 
istration. Instead of recommending his 
intermediate teacher for promotion, how- 
ever, he married her, and installed her 
as mistress of the pretty little cottage 
built “ for the use, of the superintendent’s 
family.” 

His wife was heard to remark to an in- 
spector who looked in on them a few 
months later, “ I have Indian blood, but I 
claim no favor therefor. I have influen- 
tial connections, but I never ask them to 
interfere for me at Washington. I was 
brought up in a Catholic convent, yet-I 
have married a Protestant, and we are 
thankful every day for the blessed civil 
service examination that brought us to- 
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gether as equals, and gave us an oppor- 
tunity to work for the Indians without 
fear or favor.” 

And the inspector said “ Amen!” 

But the full reward of her sacrifice 
came to Pauline White only this sum- 
mer when, sitting in her low rocker with 
baby Frank in her arms, she could hear 
without terror the news of a great inves- 
tigation at Lone Wolf and the rumor 
that Major O’Shea had been severely 
censured for employing his wife’s rela- 
tives, and that eighteen of the aforesaid 
relatives had been discharged, notwith- 
standing their claims to preference on 
account of their Indian blood. 


The Medical Congress at Paris. 


By James J. Walsh, Ph.D., M.D. 


OR eight days nearly seven thousand 
doctors, nearly five hundred of 
these from the United States, have 

been attending the sessions of the Thir- 
teenth International Medical Congress 
here in Paris. Congresses generally do 
not see the birth of new or striking opin- 
ions, but they serve very well to bring out 
the general course of thought on the sub- 
jects involved. The recent congress was 
no exception to the rule. Its scientific 
proceedings were opened by Professor 
Virchow, the father of cellular pathology, 
and now at 79 the dean of modern medi- 
cine. As might be expected at his years, 
his address was distinctly conservative. 
He spoke on traumatism and infection, 
and warned the rising generation of phy- 
sicians that too much stress has been laid 
in recent years on the presence of mi- 
crobes as the unique factor in the pro- 
duction of suppuration. Where microbes 
cannot be demonstrated their presence is 
assumed. Theory takes the place of ob- 
servation and scientific medicine and 
genuine medical advance suffer as a re- 
sult. Microbes are undoubtedly active 
agents in the production of pathological 
conditions, but many disease processes 
can, and do occur, without them. Some 
of these Virchow mentioned. He re- 
called important observations that dem- 
onstrated the death and degeneration of 
cells within the living body apart from 
all microbic influence. 


After the first day the various special- 
ists met in separate sections for the dis- 
cussion of particular topics that had been 
selected by committees beforehand, and 
for the presentation of other communica- 
tions. Notwithstanding all that has been 
said of the recent decadence of specialism 
in the medical profession, most of the 
specialists’ sections were better attended 
than were the meetings in which general 
medicine was discussed. The sections 
for diseases of the nerves, of the skin, on 
children’s diseases and women’s diseases, 
were especially well attended. 

An interesting phase of the discussions 
of the second day’s meeting concerned the 
question of the use of fat in larger quan- 
tities than is at present the custom. It 
was pointed out that nature supplies the 
infant with a diet containing a larger 
proportion of fat than the individual 1s 
liable to take for himself later in life. 
The workman craves fat to make up for 
the heat lost by exertion, but those of 
sedentary occupation are apt gradually 
to lose their taste for it. The result of 
the comparative absence of fat from the 
dietary is the occurrence of intestinal 
torpor. The food residue is not properly 
lubricated, and the state of constipation 
so common in our times develops. For 
its relief recourse is had to laxatives, 
some new and highly lauded form of 
which makes its appearance at least once 
a week, until now they are the bane of 
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the generation. The milk fats, cream, 
butter and milk itself are the most suit- 
able form of fatty materials. They are 
especially well borne by those with dis- 
turbed digestion. One German observer 
noted that the vegetable oils, olive oil and 
the like not only served a very useful 
nutritional purpose, but were actually 
curative in their effects in many painful 
disorders of the stomach. 

A marked feature of the discussion of 
stomach diseases was the confidence ex- 
pressed on all sides in the surgery of the 
stomach. It is only a little over a decade 
since surgical procedures, involving the 


‘stomach, became anything more than a 


great rarity. Now even very conserva- 
tive physicians counsel recourse to sur- 
gical intervention when severe stomach 
symptoms persist in spite of medical 
treatment. The result is that the once 
hopelessly fatal condition, cancer of the 
stomach, is now considered to be abso- 
lutely curable in many cases. 

It has been the custom to consider that 
of the three lowest forms of plant life, 
the microbe, the ferment and the mold, 
only the microbe produced disease in 
man. In recent years it has become clear 
that certain of the ferments also produced 
pathological conditions in the human 
race, as well as.in some of the higher ani- 
mals, especially those associated with 
man. There has even been serious ques- 
tion whether cancer was not due to a 
blastomycete—that is, to a ferment not 
unlike the ordinary yeast that splits up 
sugar solutions into alcohol and carbonic 
dioxide. Now comes the proof that the 
molds, too, may be pathogenic for man. 
Some years ago certain cases of an affec- 
tion produced seemingly by an asper- 
gillus fungus were reported. There was 
doubt, however, whether this was the -eal 
etiological agent or not. Now this doubt 
has been completely set at rest by the re- 
port of a number of cases from different 
observers, and it is evident that asper- 
gillosis must be granted a place in human 
nosology. Some of the lesions of the 
disease resemble ordinary abscesses, and 
It is probable that many of them have 
been mistaken for such. The disease has 
escaped recognition so far because of this 
resemblance to well known forms of sup- 
purative disease. 

_ Tobacco came in for much more than 
its ordinary abuse at the doctors’ hands. 
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Various rather indefinite pathological 
conditions have been attributed to its use. 
Certain nervous symptoms have been 
well known to be due to it, but they 
usually disappeared on the discontinuance 
of the weed and the patients recovered 
entirely. A Turkish physician reported 
at this meeting a series of cases of true 
heart disease, for which he could find no 
adequate cause, except the excessive use 
of tobacco. French and German physi- 
cians confirmed this report by other cases, 
and in the discussion that followed it be- 
came evident that many physicians are 
decidedly of the opinion that the abuse of 
tobacco, or even its moderate use in those 
who are especially susceptible to its ef- 
fects, may lead to a permanent crippling 
of the heart. 
In the wonderful advances of this last 
25 years in surgery the thorax—that is, 
the firm walled cavity within which is in- 
closed the heart and lungs—has usually 
been: considered to be quite beyond the 
realm of surgery. This impression is 
now being rapidly dispelled. Wounds of 
the heart, for instance, once thought to be 
inevitably fatal, are now within the 
proper domain of surgery. During these 
last three years sutures have been insert- 
ed in wounds of the heart in nearly a 
dozen cases. About one-half the pa- 
tients are still alive, with their repaired 
hearts doing excellent work. Even the 
lungs are no longer the noli me tangere 
they once were. Operations on them are 
not only undertaken, but successfully car- 
ried out, and the after results in most 
cases have been very satisfactory. There 
is no reason to doubt that within this next 
three to five years the field of lung sur- 
gery will see a most promising new de- 
velopment. It is interesting and encour- 
aging to note with how much more confi- 
dence medical men look upon _tuber- 
culosis than they did only a few years 
ago. One can scarcely fail to gain the 
impression, tho it may not be said in so 
many words, that now the medical pro- 
fession feels itself in a position to cope 
with the disease. The statistics of the 
mortality from the disease have not 
changed much in these last few years. 
Pulmonary consumption still carries off 
about one out of every seven human be- 
ings who die, but the disease is not the 
hideous nightmare that it was in its un- 
controlled and uncontrollable advance for 
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the preceding generation of physicians. 
The new medical confidence in the power 
to treat the disease is not begotten of any 
trust in new drugs. Certain compounds 
of arsenic that have been used extensive- 
ly here in Europe are, it is true, very 
highly recommended by trustworthy ob- 
servers, but the realization has come that 
in the sanitarium treatment of tuber- 
culosis lies the key of the mystery of the 
therapeutics of the “ white scourge of 
the North.” Not drugs, but fresh air, 
suitable food in abundance and a properly 
regulated life are the long sought for 
panacea. The doctor no longer advises 
the tuberculosis patient to give up his oc- 
cupation and take plenty of exercise in 
the open air. Exercise, especially at 
times of high temperature, will almost 
surely be harmful. Every moment of the 
day is regulated. Rain or shine, long 
hours are passed in the open air, the 
sleeping apartment is open to the air at 
night, all exercise is forbidden whenever 
the temperature is above normal, and the 
diet is so arranged that the intake of food 
materials shall more than compensate for 
what the daily metabolism consumes. 

For assured success in this treatment 
the case need but come early. Here is 
where rapid strides are being made in 
present day medicine. The diagnosis of 

- incipient tuberculosis is being approached 
from so many sides that it can scarcely 
fail to be recognized at a very early 
period. Besides the ordinary physical 
signs of the disease in recent years the 
Rontgen rays have come to the assistance 
of the medical man, and are of very great 
assistance in doubtful cases. 

In these last few years the medical 
world has rejoiced in the solution of one 
of the most difficult diagnostic problems 
of all medicine. In certain cases it was 
practically impossible to recognize with 
certainty typhoid fever. A young French 
professor at the University of Paris, 
working at the Institut Pasteur, found 
that when a drop of the blood of a pa- 
tient suffering from typhoid fever was 
added to a drop of some liquid culture 
containing typhoid bacilli, it caused the 
bacilli to run together in clumps and para- 
lyzed their activity. If the patient from 
whom the blood was taken did not have 
typhoid fever, or had not had it for some 
years before, this clumping or agglutina- 
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tion phenomenon did not take place. The 
stroke of genius in the matter was the 
realization that this principle might be 
applied to the diagnosis of typhoid fever. 
Widal’s reaction, as it is called after its 
inventor, is now the ultimate criterion on 
which all physicians depend for the diag- 
nosis of typhoid fever. 

Another Frenchman has now discov- 
ered that this same clumping occurs in 
tubercle bacilli if a drop of blood from a 
man or animal suffering from tuber- 
culosis be added to them. This new 
method of diagnosis promises to prove as 
beneficial for medicine as the correspond- 
ing reaction in typhoid fever. Already 
it has been tried in Professor von Ley- 
den’s clinic in Berlin, and the results ob- 
tained by its discoverer in France have 
been substantiated. There is a medical 
proverb very current throughout most of 
Europe to the effect that when they find 
a thing to be true on the banks of the 
Spree, as well as on the banks of the 
Seine, it is very probable that there is 
something in it. 

One other feature with regard to 
tuberculosis deserves mention. Doctors 
who discussed the sanitarium treatment 
of consumption frankly confessed that 
rest of mind and freedom from anxiety 
are important elements in effecting a 
cure. These cannot be secured if the 
patient is worrying about the condition 
of a family that he has left in the face of 
poverty. Any scheme that hopes to suc- 
ceed in effecting many cures must in- 
clude also the care of families during the 
detention by disease of the wage earner 
at the sanitarium. It is this feature of 
sanitarium treatment that physicians are 
organizing now. The problem is being 
approached from so many sides that its 
solution seems near at hand. At last the 
crusade against the greatest enemy of 
mankind, the one that carries off more 
than all the other contagious diseases put 
together, is being organized in a way 
worthy of the end of a great century. 
That this organization is not coming ina 
few favored places but all over the world 
can be best seen at an International Medi- 
cal Congress like this, and the medical 
world goes back to its homes encourage 
to carry on the greatest work for the al 
leviation of human suffering that has ever 
been organized. 
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T. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE was 
S founded in 1601, and owed its ex- 
istence to the efforts of Diego 
Garcia, Inspector of the Jesuits for the 
Philippine Islands. As was the custom 
in those days, all educational work was 
placed in charge of the priesthood; the 
clergy not only establishing, but control- 
ling and managing the colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the Spanish world, 












































e which at that period constituted no in- 
al considerable portion of the entire globe. 
of Father Chirino, rector of the College 
id Maximo, was instructed to establish a 
he seminary to be called St. Joseph’s ; the in- 
he ference is that at the beginning the lat- 
is ter was an adjunct of the former. On 
the 25th of August, 1601, occurred the 
to first matriculation, P. Guzman, son of 
Ors one of the prominent Spaniards of that 
ent early period, being the first of the list of 
hat 13 students, who antedated the first of 
ety Harvard’s classes by more than a genera- 
ya tion. 
the The seminary seems to have been lib- 
jon erally supported by the people of Ma- 
> of nila, its chief endowment, however, com- 
suc- ing from Captain Figueroa, com- 
in mandante of Mindanao, who by his 
the will bequeathed his property to his two 
ener daughters, in case of the death of either 
e of her share to revert to the seminary and 
are College Maximo. Shortly after the 
eing younger daughter was drowned on a 
t its voyage to Mexico, the commander hay- 
t the Ing previously been killed in battle. The 
y of amount falling to the college, with the 
more other contributions, seems to have placed 
put it in flourishing financial circumstances, 
way the Figueroa legacy, besides $30,000 in 
tury. cash from Mexico, giving it landed in- 
¢ ina terests of considerable value, the only 
world @ "cumbrance on the Figueroa legacy be- 
Medi- # "8 the obligation to support three 
edical fm Scholarships. 
raged Up to 1768 the college advanced rap- 
the al- idly in public favor as an educational 








Mstitution. It experienced various 
‘cissitudes, The great earthquake of 1645 
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The Jesuit College of the Philippines. 


By the Rev. D. Fernando Bernitez,* 


ADMINISTRATOR OF THE COLLEGE. 


devastated its properties. An_ institu- 
tion was established by Governor Hur- 
tado, called the College of St. Peter’s, 
and made part of St. Joseph, bringing 
to the latter $12,000, but Governor 
Chacon, through enmity to Hurtado, sup- 
pressed St. Peter’s, and forced St. 
Joseph to return the $12,000. The 
forced return of this money, with the 
loss oceasioned by the earthquake, con- 
siderably distressed the college. |The 
King, however, came to its relief and or- 
dered the return of the $12,000. The 
order, while showing the royal good will, 
a great matter in Spanish affairs, edu- 
cational or otherwise, was of slow ex- 
ecution, the money not being fully re- 
turned for many years. 

The Queen Marie of Austria also 
manifested an interest in the college, as 
shown by her benefaction of $1,000 per 
year for 12 years. During this early 
part of its career, and while under the 
control of the Jesuits, the college pros- 
pered, and performed a good work for 
the youth of the islands. It experienced 
various vicissitudes, encountered finan- 
cial difficulties, but under the able man- 
agement of its earliest administrators 
arose to the rank of one of the best 
known and most deserving of the edu- 
cational institutions of the Spanish co- 
lonial world. 

On the expulsion of the Jesuits, in 
1768, a change came over the affairs of 
the school. Governor-General Chacon 
on the banishment of the Jesuits, suppos- 
ing that the college property was con- 
fiscated to the State, forcibly seized the- 
buildings, appropriating them as_bar- 
racks to the use of his troops. The Arch- 
bishop of Manila desired to convert the 
college into a seminary at which native 
youth might be admitted. An appeal 
was taken to the King by both Arch- 
bishop arid Governor-General. The 
Crown disapproved the purpose of both, 
and by royal order restored the college 
to its original status. 

The royal order of restoration took ef- 
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o . . 
fect in 1777, at which time Dr. Salacer prepared an order complying with the 
took charge of the institution. In 1810 request of the association. Be this as it 
Dr. Thomas Casena assumed control, may, such order has never been issued, 
and the records show that he was still in and will not be by the first (in time) of 
charge as late as 1813. The doctor seems the American Military Governors, he 
to have been an efficient and conscien- having returned to the States. 
tious administrator. In portions of his The legal issue involved in the col- 
reports that have been preserved he com- lege case is essentially different from that 
plains of the indifference of former Gov- governing the much mooted Church 
ernors, that the military had not vacated lands, or the landed estates of the 
the college buildings, the scholars being Friars. In fact, the legal points that 
limited to one room above the company would require decision, should litigation 
quarters. He laments the poverty of arise in the college matter, have been in 
the institution, and the indifference dis- a great measure settled in the celebrated 
played toward it by the Government. Dartmouth College case. There would 
April 12th, 1866, Dr. Felipe de Setin doubtless be points of difference be 
became rector, who appears from his re- tween the two cases, but certainly down 
port, made in 1869, to have beena strong, to the year 1768 the Jesuits possessed 
progressive man. He recommends that a trust interest in the college of which 
a practical education be taught in the they could not be deprived without due 
college, particularly urging medicine, stat- process of law. If the Society of Jesus 
ing that in all the Archipelago there are merely represented the Catholic Church, 
only twelve physicians, all of them resi- and the Church was the real party trus- 
dents of Manila. tee, then it is difficult to see in what man- 
In 1875 was issued a royal decree, re- ner the trust has ever failed, as on the 
organizing education in the islands, expulsion of the Jesuits the trust cor- 
among other matters providing for de- tinuing in the Church passed on to the 
partments of law and medicine, to be Dominicans, another branch of the Cath- 
supported from the revenues of St. olic Church, and, as represented either 
Joseph, the said departments being of by the Jesuits, the metropolitan Church 
the University of St. Thomas, belonging of Manila, or the Order of St. Dominic 
to the Order of the Dominicans. Thus the Church has been trustee of the col- 
St. Joseph’s College became in a meas- lege property ever since its foundation. 
ure identified with the University, but to If two centuries ago Trinity Church 
what extent its identity was lost in that had received certain property in trust for 
of the University is not apparent from educational or charitable purposes, anl 
the records. ever since retained such property, grea 
The College of St. Joseph, whose his- difficulty would be experienced by thos 
tory is herein briefly outlined, is at the who desired the transfer of the said 
present time the subject of considerable property to themselves, whether the ob 
interest, owing to the following facts: ject was to devote the income of the prop 
Last summer an application was made erty to the same or a different purpos 
by the Medical and Pharmaceutical As- For 299 years the College of 5 
sociation of Manila to the then Gov- Joseph has been under ecclesiastical mat 
ernor-General, requesting that the Col- agement. It is true, as stated by ti 
lege of St. Joseph be transferred to their opponents of such management, that tit 
society. The association aforesaid is a State has exercised control over its 
purely secular society, composed of doc- fairs, effecting important alterations, i 
tors and druggists of the city. A com- the Crown of Spain, while so exercisil 
pliance with such request would trans- control, has never taken the institutid 
fer the college from ecclesiastical to from its original trustees. It has nevé 
State control. It would, in fact, be the been converted into a State institution. ! 
beginning of the anticipated contest be- began its career in 1601 under the Jesuit 
tween State and Church in the Archi- It was still in existence as an institut 
pelago. of learning on the 13th day of Augt 
It is understood that, acting under le- 1898, when the Americans occupied ! 
gal advice, the Military Governor had city of Manila. 
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The Financial Problem in Porto Rico. 


By J. D. Whelpley. 


HE United States will never be able 
to govern Porto Rico as cheaply 
as it was governed during the last 

year of Spanish rule. This statement 
may be received with incredulity in the 
United States, where the public has been 
generally educated to believe that taxation 
at home was a mere bagatelle to that en- 
dured by the unfortunate dependencies 
of Spain. It needs but a glance at the 
Spanish-Porto Rico budget for the fiscal 
year of 1897-1898 to show that this idea 
is false. This fact being once estab- 
lished a query is immediately suggested 
as to how the United States is going to 
maintain permanently the government 
and public works of Porto Rico without 
imposing an increased burden of taxa- 
tion upon the people of that island, or, 
with more or less cheerfulness, go down 
into the national pocket and foot a con- 
siderable deficiency bill. 

The question of colonial taxation, in 
which the people of the United States 
have had no experience, must be treated 
from a relative and not a comparative 
point of view. A light tax to one peo- 
ple may be a grievous burden to another, 
and this holds good with especial force in 
a comparison of the tax assessment in 
the United States and in Porto Rico. The 
people of the United States are wealthy. 
Their ideas of values are cast upon broad 
and liberal lines. Their resisting, or 
taxpaying power is tremendous. They 
have acquired the taxpaying habit and 
carry cheerfully and without much ques- 
tion a burden which, when viewed com- 
paratively, is. enormous. It would fall 
with crushing weight upon any people 
with less strength, less wealth, or less 
optimism. This burden is increasing 
each year, but the power of the nation is 
growing in proportion. 

To understand the difference between 
the United States and Porto Rico in this 
respect and to appreciate the difficulties 
which confront the United States in for- 
mulating a new and presumably self- 
sustaining government in Porto Rico in 
the face of the last Spanish budget, it is 


necessary to have at least some general 
knowledge of the conditions existing in 
that island and the character of the peo- 
ple. 

It is a country of a few rich and a 
great many very poor. There is little 
hope of becoming rich among those who 
comprise the mass of the population. The 
rich are rich in land, but not especially in 
money. ‘The prices of sugar, coffee and 
tobacco have gone down steadily for sev- 
eral years past. The smaller fish have 
been swallowed by the greater, as the 
former yielded to the pressure of trusts 
and low prices. The currency of the is- 
land has fluctuated disastrously. Span- 
ish surveillance has blighted free devel- 
opment and individual effort. Inves- 
tors have been for some time converting 
their securities into money wherever it 
was possible and taking this money from 
the country. Capital has been timid as 
to new investment and anxious to with- 
draw from old. Few of the so-called 
wealthy men, except pernaps the foreign 
bankers, have done a satisfactory busi- 
ness for some time. 

The existence of these conditions has 
been so well recognized by the shrewd 
Americans of Wall Street that there has 
been little movement toward investment 
in Porto Rico, even since it became an 
American colony. Porto Rico has been 
investigated and “passed up,” as they say 
on the street, until some future time at 
least. With the masses of the people of 
Porto Rico it is worse than with the cap- 
italists, even in proportion to the resist- 
ing power. The chronic condition of the 
masses in all the Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries of North America is thoroughly 
bad from a United States point of view. 
This is due to the feudal character of the 
holdings and largely because of inherent 
traits of character of the people compos- 
ing these masses. They are shiftless, 
easy-going sons and daughters of an in- 
dolent clime, content with that to which 
they are born and impatient of an am- 
bition which implies hard work and 
deprivation in the present for the sake of 
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the future. They tread the daily grind 
of toil merely that they may eat, and thus 
live to enjoy the frequent intervals of 
rest and simple amusement. 

The people in Porto Rico are happier 
and more content than are the citizens of 
the so-called great nations, for the for- 
mer live much less complex lives. The 
awakening which is coming will not be 
to a happier life than the one they now 
lead, but destiny has decreed they shall 
now bear their share in the burden of the 
progress of the world. The first realiza- 
tion of the change which has come into 
their lives will be when they are called 
upon to contribute more of their labor to 
a general betterment of the government 
and the carrying on of the public works 
which an advanced civilization decrees 
as necessary. 

This demand will fail heavy upon 
them, for they have as yet little or no 
resisting power. Cash is a small part of 
‘ their economies. They have in the past 
yielded up but the modicum of labor 
necessary to maintain the existence of a 
community, and until they grow more 
accustomed to the burden the greater and 
stronger country, which has adopted the 
lesser, will be forced to lighten -it. If 
this is not done in wise, tolerant and edu- 
cational way the population of this new 
possession will soon become sullen and 
mischief-making. The United States is 
fortunate in one respect—the population 
of Porto Rico is by far the most intelli- 
gent, the quickest to learn and the most 
docile of all the peoples of the West In- 
dies or the North American continent be- 
tween the Isthmus and the Rio Grande. 

The per capita federal appropriation in 
the United States is about eight dollars. 
During the last year of Spanish rule it was 
in Porto Rico about $3.50 in silver, or a 
trifle over two dollars in gold. This in- 
cluded even the support of the Spanish 
soldiers, the Spanish pensioners and the 
payment of such tribute as went to Spain. 
An analysis of this last Spanish budget 
gives rise to many important and inter- 
esting questions. 

The most important problem is the re- 
adjustment of the system of taxation. 
The manner in which these taxes shall 
be assessed and gathered, and the allot- 
ment of this money to the various depart- 
ments, are matters yet to be permanently 
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arranged. All that can be said here is 
to review conditions as they were created 
by Spain and as they existed when the 
United States assumed the responsibili- 
ties of that country in Porto Rico. This 
is necessary to obtain a full understand- 
ing of the difficulties which will be en- 
countered by Governor Allen in formu- 
lating an American system of govern- 
ment for the island. 

An important consideration is the fact 
that when Porto Rico goes to the gold 
standard prices will nominally fall, and 
the natives will be slow to comprehend 
the reason for this apparent shrinkage 
in values. The sugar planter who has 
paid a dollar in silver for a day’s labor 
cannot pay a dollar in gold, for he has 
always sold his sugar on a gold basis, and 
as the margin in the business is already 
extremely narrow he would more than 
wipe it out by this sudden increase in the 
cost of labor. With Porto Rico on an 
American basis the expense of the gov- 
ernment will increase largely. Our sol- 
diers will be paid three or four times as 
much in gold as the Spanish soldiers 
were paid in silver. The salaries of the 
American carpetbaggers will’ be much 
larger in gold than the Spanish off- 
cials were paid in silver. The island 
minister of foreign affairs, for instance, 
received a salary of $960 a year in sil- 
ver or less than $600 a year in American 
money. It is obviously impossible to 
secure Americans at any such scale of re- 
muneration. In all things the American 
system is more liberal than that of Spain, 
and all payments are made in a money 
nearly twice as valuable, or, in other 
words, twice as hard to get in Porto Rico. 

The Spanish budget for Porto Rico 
for the fiscal year 1897-1898 was the most 
liberal ever made, for it was then Spain 
foresaw the loss of Cuba and was en- 
deavoring to conciliate the people of 
Porto Rico. All restrictions were taken 
from the ballot during the same year, 
Spain’s authority being retained by re- 
serving a sufficient appointive power to 
control executive and legislative func- 
tions, and the lines upon which the 
budget was cast were so changed as to 
conform with this more liberal policy. 
Porto Rico has during the past few years 
been governed by Spain more as a prov- 
incé than as a colony, being favored with 
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representation in the Cortes and other- 


wise treated with increased consideration 


in the endeavor to create a patriotic at- 


tachment for the mother country among 
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the people. These things were not with- 
out favorable results for Spain, and in 
Porto Rico now there is still a Spanish 
following. 

Wasuincron, D. C. 





Negro Farm Life 


By R. L. Smith, 


PRESIDENT OF THE FARMERS’ IMPROVEMENT SociETy OF TEXAS. 


[Mr. Smith is a negro, graduate of Atlanta University, the organizer of the society for the benefit of negro farmers, 
of which he is the President, and has done a wonderful work for his race, He has been elected to the State Legislature 
for several terms by the vote of a predominantly white community.—EpTor. ] 


N October of this year the Hon. Jo- 
seph D. Sayers, Governor of Texas, 
and Mr. Booker T. Washington, 

easily the most famous negro of to-day, 
will deliver addresses at Columbus, 
Texas. The occasion that brings these 
two great men together is the second an- 
nual fair and fifth annual convocation of 
the Farmers’ Improvement Society of 
Texas. It is of this movement—its cause, 
its growth and what it hopes to accom- 
plish—that this article is to tell. 

In the early nineties the conviction 

was forced upon me that so long as the 
environment of the race remained as it 
was, the effort to bring the American ne- 
gro up to a high standard of citizenship 
could hardly be accomplished with the 
means at hand, and that something 
should be done by us for ourselves in 
lifting up the common people about us. 
I have heard it stated on the very best 
authority that six millions of the race 
live to-day in one-room cabins. This 
constitutes in itself as grave a problem 
as ever confronted the nation. These 
people are just what one would expect of 
those who have spent a part of their 
lives in the hard school of slavery; and 
the lack of foresight, the improvidence, 
the ease with which the marriage tie is 
contracted and broken—all these are the 
ear-marks of the system from which the 
race is only thirty-five years removed. I 
had all along felt that the South was the 
most fertile missionary field in the world, 
and the race was the very best material. 
Our preliminary meeting was held in De- 
cember, 1889; and in the following 
month we organized the Village Improve- 
ment Society of Oakland, Texas, using 
the name and some of the objects of the 


organization that has helped so much to 
preserve and highten the natural beauty 
of our Northern and Western villages. 
We concluded .that the following would 
comprehend the most important objects 
for concerted effort among us: 


“To stimulate our members who are home- 
less to purchase homes and to urge those al- 
ready possessed of homes to improve and beau- 
tify them; to persuade them to purchase those 
things ,that are absolutely necessary for the - 
comfort of our families; to: set our faces 
against and unite our efforts in fighting those 
evils that tend to debase our characters and de- 
stroy our homes, the principal of which are 
gambling, intemperance and social impurity; to 
refrain from spending our time and money 
upon foolish and harmful projects; to plant 
suitable shade trees and ornamental shrubbery ; 
to repair our highways and keep them in or- 
der ; and in general, to bring up our homes and 
home life to the highest American standard 
compatible with our incomes.” 


These objects comprised the whole 
field of our efforts; but experience soon 
demonstrated the utter hopelessness of 
our task for the majority of our mem- 
bers under the conditions which meet 
them in raising and disposing of their 
crops. So we added to this platform four 
more planks: 


“ To fight the Credit or Crop Mortgage Sys- 
tem; to improve our methods of farming, and 
to diversify our crops and raise enough for 
home consumption; to co-operate in purchas- 
ing those supplies that we could not raise; and 
to care for each other in sickness and death.” 

Upon these homely principles we have 
done our work. It took six years to 
bring up our little village and the sur- 
rounding country to the average, but it 
was done, and you cannot pick out the 
location of the homes of the races by the 
exterior, or, for that matter, the interior 
of their dwellings. The distinguishing 
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features of “Freedmantown” were 
wiped out by the wave of general im- 
provement that swept over us. Barbed 
wire front fences, broken window panes 
stuffed with rags, unpainted houses, and 
one and two roomed dwellings—all these 
disappeared as if by magic. In their 
stead were neat and tasteful cottages, 
well built, roomy and painted; front 
yards that look well until the summer 
drought burns them up, and a progres- 
sive, prosperous, self-reliant people. The 
movement spread, and to-day we have 
more than 2,500 members all pledged to 
the carrying out of those principles which 
constitute our platform. These are buy- 
ing now (August, 1900) 50,000 acres 
of as good land as this country affords, 
assessed at an average of ten dollars per 
acre. They own 50,000 horses and 
mules, and more than 2,000 head of cat- 
tle, besides hogs and other stock, all val- 
ued for taxation at $175,000, making a 
total of more than $675,000 worth of tax- 
able property for something over 2,500 
members, making the average assess- 
ment per member $275, which is as big a 
step toward independence as the tax-rolls 
show is taken by the average white citi- 
zen. 

The members of the organization have 
been singularly free from crime, none of 
them having as yet to answer for a fel- 
ony. In this village (Oakland, Texas) 
twenty per cent. of the whites live in 
rented homes; but eighteen per cent. of 
the black are without homes of their 
own. The holdings of the members of 
the parent branch have increased in the 
last ten years, for the original fifty mem- 
bers (32 heads of families) from 490 
acres to more than 1,400 at this writing. 
There are a hundred communities in 
which this change for the better is tak- 
ing place, not so conspicuously as at Oak- 
land, but the transformation is going on. 

Just after the war the freedman found 
himself without capital or provisions to 
carry him until the crop was made. The 
offer of advances to the liberated slave 
and the landless returning Confederate 
seemed like the hand of Providence, and 
many, both white and black, who sailed 
in then have never sailed out. Doubt- 
less the first “advances” were made 
more in a spirit of humanity than of 
avarice, but for many years the only 
limit to the increment of greed has been 
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the ability to bear without becoming- so 
hopelessly entangled in the mesh of debt 
as to move off. The cotton crop for the 
past thirty-five years will average 7,000,- 
000 bales. These bales of cotton and cot- 
ton seed will average in value $40. The 
average value then of a crop of cotton is 
$280,000,000, and for 35 years this would 
mean the creation of $9,800,000,000 of 
wealth. Seventy-five per cent. of this is 
a conservative estimate to put to the 
credit of the negro. In addition to this 
he has made all of the rice and sugar, 
and at least 50 per cent. of the tobacco 
crop, to say nothirg of his usefulness as a 
producer of naval stores, lumber, iron ore 
and coal. Of all this enormous wealth 
he has been able to retain but $400,000,- 
ooo. That is, while furnishing the world 
an admirable example of increased ac- 
tivities in productive industries as a free- 
man, partially educated, he has only been 
able in 35 years to retain less than 4 per 
cent. of the wealth he creates. 

The industrial slavery, which has to a 

large extent taken the place of chattel 
slavery, and which in its working and ef- 
fects differs but little from it, has been 
brought about largely by the crop-mort- 
gage system. Through the credit sys- 
tem, estimating the advance at but 40 
per cent., the average annual loss to the 
black producer of this crop is $45,000,- 
000, making since emancipation the 
enormous total of one and a half billion 
dollars without any equivalent compen- 
sation. 
_ It was the discovery of this underly- 
ing cause of the deep widespread and al- 
most hopeless poverty of the masses 
while hunting for the key to better homes 
that gave the Farmers’ Improvement So- 
ciety all the room it needed to stand upon. 
We feel that the first step in the direction 
of better homes, better lives, better citi- 
zenship is to stop this frightful drain 
upon our resources through the infamous 
credit system, or its equivalent, the crop- 
mortgage system. 

The next step was to make the farm 
sustain the farmer in the matter of sup- 
plying the occupants with suitable food. 
We have kept in view the modifying of 
the one-crop system and the raising of 
such a variety of products that the farm- 
er could have a little money coming to 
him throughout the year. 

We had also to right-about-face in the 
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method of obtaining supplies, and in- “Useful things that are often wasted. 

stead of living from hand to mouth we re- __" What is the sae gia in culture of field 
° crops and vegetables! 

versed the process, and in the fall of the ~« Copernic Tk Sesictiin tei adic tie 

year purchased as far as we could our 


negroes. 

year’s supplies for cash. This was done a ae — eet 6 mmombere to read the 
4 ot9 bt ‘ - agricultura ulletins!: 

with us by co-operetion, which enables us ‘“,, i ca at Setieaes, fa) What bo-tec- 

to set aside out of each bale of cotton a ji:76. (b) How to fertilize. (c) How to 

small sum, and then by purchasing all judge the kind needed. 

at the same time to catch the market us- “ What causes cotton to die out? 


ually at its lowest and with the cash in . “Intensive Farming versus Extensive Farm- 
our hands. We found that the first week ™ 
in December answered our purpose bet- necessary to success. 

ter than any other time. To understand 1 es yr and beautifying of homes the prime 
the gulf there is between the way just "¢e¢ Of the race. ka 
ieoceieed and the cumbrous and sb ug X. a manne $0 ~ nian » heckgard end 
: A A : s to his frontyard. 

sive method of buying on credit, I give phi: 


the cash and credit prices of a few ar- It is hardly possible to think on these 


g. 
“ The selection of high grade seed absolutely 


ticles bought by us this year: things and not grow. oa 
Cashin Credit in. Lhe importance of giving to their chil- 
December. May. dren a training in the fundamental prin- 
Cents. Cents. ciples underlying the great occupation 
Geom, CAO BOE. tie- o1seon SE 8 which gave them their bread—agricul- 
O. K. molasses, per gal.............. 25 60 look h . 
S. C. bacon, smoked, per Ib....... 5% 12% ture—was not overlooked by these sim- 
Flour, per bbl SRSA» | wanes $3.60 $5.00 ple folk. They want to become special- 
Navy beans, per Ib.. ................ 2% 6 ly skillful in their line, utilizing as far as 
Tomatoes, per can,2Ibs........ ... 5 10 possible the admirable system of public 
Leaf lard, per lb ............. .... BK 12% fies hich te th inal ari f 
Soda, per Ib....... 0 eee seen ie 19 Schools, which ts the priceless heritage o 
Kerosene oil, per gal.......... . .... 15 30 the children of Texas. Three years ago 
Domestic (Lonsdale), per yd ......... 7 10 the ‘“‘ convocation ” passed the following 
Rio Compe... ncetasuenccioss ocneseces 8 1244 plan : 
Rice, cece svsentubashen Soptesss, Soest 5 10 
oi. a ' “y. The organization as completely as pos- 
This list need not be further lengthened. , wr li 


I sible of each community or settlement into 
If there is any doubt as to the correct- Farmers’ Improvement Societies with Auxil- 


ness of the contrasting figures, our re- ‘aries. 

me: ’ “2. The dividing of the part of the State 
cepts and the other men’s accounts are oct thickly peopled by our race into districts, 
here for “ ocular demonstration. 


. were ‘ say embracing 8,100 square miles (45 miles in 
At each “convocation” I appoint a each direction from a central point). 


Committee on Program. This commit- ; *t ~~ oe of = 4 = ———— 
_ to supplement the public school fund. e 
po: re out Spee for the ex employing of a teacher versed in agricultural 
ises of that occasion as one might sup- knowledge in each school. Labor to be fur- 
pose. _ They select such subjects as in nished free by members, products to be used 
their judgment are suitable for discus- to pay salary and improve school. 3 
sion in the monthly meetings of the local 4. The establishing of a higher school in 
societies < aummedine dias a ar ee each district as near the middle of the division 
; give the list aS Nanded 1n at as possible. The school to be built by societies, 
the last convocation. Each branch must not to be of the highest grade, but the instruc- 
select and discuss one subject each tion of a grade higher than that given in the 
month : public school. 
° “5. The establishing, equipping and operat- 

“ What new lines of employment could we ing of one school in the State complete in all 
open up for our young people through our own of its details where instruction in all styles of 
efforts ? scientific agriculture will be given, diplomas 

“ ig shall we lessen crime among us? granted, etc.”-—(Agricultural College). 

€ mortgage system—its burdens. ‘ : 

“ How can ay snaies our relations with other This plan takes it for granted that there 
races more pleasant? will be a competent supervisor constant- 
imily ue, abd how te gree ae ts) ap NN Shee ta 

* What ean ene rh tls ces cea We have kept in view in this work the 
bring about unity for good objects in the principle so admirably stated by Arch- 


race? bishop Sumner, “ The only true secret of 
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of the race what has been done through 
these Christian agencies for me and for 
so many others. The white people of the 
South have not only countenanced the 


assisting the poor is to make them agents 
in bettering their own condition.” 
‘Twenty years ago, when a student at At- 


lanta University, the principles of thrift, 
steady industry, economy, self-help and movement, but have encouraged me in 


self-sacrifice were taught us by precept every possible way, honoring me far be- 
and example, and this movement is an ef- yond my deserts. 
fort to do for the unfortunate and lowly — Oaxtanp, Texas. 


Her Magic. Se 
gel 

cha 

By Theodore Roberts. of 

its 

AS it a lyric you played last night? sug 

\ Lyric and ballad and epic, too; “R 
Life and War and the dawning light ; the 
Marching and doubting and winning through. ten 
How can I name them? the thousand things of < 
You taught the ivory keys to say— the 
Leaves, and rivers, and swords, and wings, had 
Har 


And the low, red flame of the ending day. 
apol 


but 


All that memory holds to me, this 


All that Fate’s worn dice may win, and 
Swung to my sight like the swinging sea— teacl 
Laughter, and Fame and Sin. criti 
I found the heart of forgotten springs ; thes 
Aprils, golden with Hope and Dream cept: 
Started up with the stir of wings minc 


Along the bend of the stream. ideas 
ter t 


conc] 


I heard the crash of shields that lift, he si 
I heard the shouting from bridge and ford. been 
I heard the battle come down the rift man 
To the Thunder-song of the Sword. Chri. 
Knights in their harness galloped by has e 
With the trail of their crimson flags above— book 
Then, soft, like the gray in a twilight sky not a 


Your magic whispered of Love. ei 
that t] 


S 

I know my art for a trick of rhyme! in - 
I hear my poor words jar and break! und 7 
The merry gods in the Halls of Time und va 
Laugh at the songs I make. Seenel 

The skill is yours to lead us along many 
By purple mountain and lyric sea; adhere 
The clouded vision and broken song ——__ 
And weary quest they have given me. Laps V 
. 192, Pric 
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The Essence of Christianity.* 


HARNACK’s new book is a -popular 
presentation, from the historical point of 
view, of the great and fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity, based upon the re- 
sults of the best biblical and historical 
scholarship of the day, and intended, 
not for the technical student of the 
Scriptures, but for the educated laity in 
general. Taking into consideration the 
changed situation of affairs in the world 
of philosophical and theological thought, 
its character and contents cannot fail to 
suggest to the reader the famous 
“Reden ” of Schleiermacher, with which 
the century opened, and which were in- 
tended to recall to reason the educated 
of all classes, who at that time, through 
the influence of “ Vulgar Rationalism ” 
had virtually broken with Christianity. 
Harnack’s work does not propose to be 
apologetical, as Schleiermacher’s did, 
but in reality his sixteen lectures, which 
this volume contains, are a defensive 
and offensive apologetic of the positive 
teachings of modern theological and 
critical research, and the presentation of 
these teachings in a manner most ac- 
ceptable to a thinker with heart and 
mind open to new methods and new 
ideas. This semi-apologetical charac- 
ter the author himself recognizes in the 
conclusion of his Introduction, where 
he states that one of his purposes has 
been to show, that beneath all of the 
many trends and tendencies of historical 
Christianity, its essence and substance 
has ever continued the same, and that his 
book is accordingly a plea for peace and 
not a declaration of war. 

It is a matter of special congratulation 
that the gifted Berlin historian who now 
so ably fills the famous chair of Neander 
in the Berlin University, should have 
undertaken such an important work. He 
undoubtedly is the most brilliant and in- 
fluential theological professor of Ger- 
many, and combines, as few do, a strict 
adherence to the principles and practices 

*Das WESEN Des CHRISTENT™MS. von Adolf Harnack, 


Leipzig. J. C. Hinrich’sche Buchhandl P 
aye. Frice «seaman uchhandlung. 1900. Pp. 








LITERATURE. 


of theological criticism with a warm be- 
lief in the essentials of Evangelical 
Christianity. This volume again shows, 
as did his compendious “ History of 
Christian Literature,” that the latter ele- 
ment is increasingly gaining the as- 
cendency over the former. These are 
important positions in the present work, 
notably at such points as where he 
strongly maintains the perfect original- 
ity of Christ’s teachings, when he de- 
clares most emphatically that the Pau- 
line theology is a natural and normal and 
necessary development of the funda- 
mental teachings of Christ, in which he 
takes decided issue with what is current- 
ly accepted as the results of critical re- 
search. Harnack has here again shown 
a tendency toward older views that is 
only surprising to those who are not ac- 
quainted with his antecedents and early 
training. Not, indeed, is this to be un- 
derstood as tho he has discarded all of 
his critical views with reference to the’ 
questions of New Testament Isagogics. 
He rather harshly declares against the 
historical character of St. John’s Gos- 
pel; he maintains that outside of the 
three Synoptic Gospels we have , not 
enough reliable information concerning 
Christ and his gospel that could be writ- 
ten on a single page; he rejects even por- 
tions of the Synoptics, especially the 
story of the Lirth and childhood of Christ. 
Quite naturally this limitation of sources 
makes his picture of Christ and the gos- 
pel not entirely satisfactory to the dog- 
maticism of the older school. The omis- 
sion of what is expected at many places 
is sometimes painful. Yet all things 
considered, the Synoptic Christ as pre- 
sented by Harnack does not differ, save 
possibly in degree, from that offered by 
the Fourth Gospel. In many instances 
the interpretation of the data of the Gos- 
pels is really only modern in form, but 
conservative and positive in substance. 
This is especially the case when he 
speaks of miracles and the demoniacs. 
Of the former, e. g., he declares that the 
facts as reported in the Gospels cannot 
be denied, only they are not to be inter- 
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preted as disturbances and interruptions 
of the laws of nature, but as the exhibi- 
tions of such laws which we as yet do not 
understand. There are no miracles in the 
gospels, but there are miraculous events 
reported and these are historically cor- 
rect. 

The work of Harnack is divided into 
two general parts, one of these discuss- 
ing the gospel of Jesus as he himself 
proclaimed it; and the second describ- 
ing that gospel as it appears in history 
represented in the churches of the apos- 
tolic age, the early Catholic period, the 
Greek Catholic, the Roman Catholic, and 
the Protestant Churches. Quite natu- 
rally the first is the chief and essential 
part of the book. As the essentials of 
Christ’s doctrine Harnack describes three 
groups of ideas circling around the cen- 
tral thoughts of the kingdom of God 
and its coming; of God as the Father, 
and the inestimable value of a human 
soul; and of the better righteousness and 
the Law of Love. The bearings of these 
groups of ideas are then developed in a 
sixfold relationship—-namely, the Gospel 
and the World, or Ascetics; the Gospel 
and the Poor, or the Social Question ; the 
Gospel and the Right, or the Questicn 
of Human Ordinances; the Gospel and 
Work, or the Question of Culture and 
Civilization; the Gospel and the Son of 
God, or the Question of Christology ; the 
Gospel and Doctrine, or the Question of 
Confession. In the details of these dis- 
cussions Harnack shows the practical 
bearings of the principles of Christian- 
ity on about all of the leading problems 
of the day, and does so in a manner that 
cannot fail to be helpful to all. 

In many respects this is really a mar- 
velous book. Rarely is a work devoted 
to the discussion of biblical principles 
and teaching so warm hearted and elo- 
quent as this one. It is evidently the 
production of the deepest convictions of 
the writer and cannot fail to touch the 
hearts of those, too, who cannot share 
many of its positions. It scarcely re- 
quired the notice on the title-page that 
the book was originally not the product 
of the midnight oil, but was delivered 
viva voce as lectures to the university 
students of all the faculties, and not mere- 
ly of the theological. They were taken 
down in shorthand by a student, and re- 
vised for print by the author. They have 
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retained much of the fire of the oral ad- 
dress. Every sentence, however, is 
manifestly the result of close study; a 
condensation of the thought of a scholar 
of the first magnitude; and the whole is 
readily recognized as the outcome of re- 
searches of a university life covering: 
thirty years. No reader will study this 
work without great benefit to himself. It 
is to be regretted that he has no index, 
but only a meager table of contents. -An 
English translation is announced under 
the title, “ What is Christianity? ” 


ed 


International Politics * 


AttuHo the plan of this book lacks 
unity, the view of the relations of the 
great Powers which it presents is in- 
structive, and the account of the Oriental 
situation is certainly timely. In fact, we 
need not hesitate to say that this is exact- 
ly the book which a great many people 
have been wishing for. It discusses, in 
a philosophical way, the modern develop- 
ment of the principle of nationalism, 
with its inevitable attendants, interna- 
tional rivalry in commerce and in ter- 
ritorial expansion. Machiavelli is rec- 
ognized as anticipating the modern ten- 
dencies, and the relations of the ideas of 
world empire and national imperialism 
are contrasted. Commercial expansion, 
it is shown, has led to colonization, and 
attempts at colonization. Colonies have 
led to increased navies, and wherever 
merchants and missionaries have gone 
outside of Christendom there have been 
demands for the extension of the author- 
ity of the States from which they have 
come. 

These general tendencies are_ illus- 
trated by the example of the new Ger- 
man Empire, and by references to the 
new conditions under which our own 
country finds itself. The Chinese ques- 
tion is recognized as the true center of 
interest in international politics, and the 
study of that question is one of the most 
valuable parts of the book. Nowhere 
else can we find, within equal space, so 
clear an account of the social and polit- 
ical characteristics of China, and of the 
actual nature of the interests acquired by 





*Wortp Pouitics AT THE End oF THE NINSTEENTH 
Century As INFLUENCED BY THE ORIENTAL Srruation. 3Y 
ed S. Reinsch, New York: The Macmillan Co 1900 
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foreign nations in the Chinese Empire. 
Of nearly as great value are the chap- 
ters on the political influence of the great 
Powers in China, the policy of Russia 
and the probable effect on Europe of the 
contest over the partition of that coun- 
try, of the struggle to obtain spheres of 
influence. In spite of some repetitions, 
the treatment of these subjects is so con- 
densed as not to admit of being sum- 
marized. We can hardly say that Pro- 
fessor Reinsch reaches our conclusions; 
he points out tendencies and shows what 
they involve unless they are checked, but 
he does not assume to predict whether 
they will be checked or not. But he 
shows clearly enough what dangers are 
involved in the present situation, and in 
the relations which must prevail between 
the Governments of the world so long as 
they are administered in the present 
spirit. 

Broadly speaking, the twentieth cen- 
tury opens with the substitution of the 
national for the humanitarian idea. The 
nation must develop itself; it must ex- 
clude foreign influences and be self-de- 
pendent. When it has reached this 
stage it must assert itself abroad ; it must 
extend its commerce, defend it by a navy, 
seize territory where it may expand. If 
other nations resist it they must be sub- 
dued ; logically nationalism leads direct- 
ly to all embracing empire like that of 
Rome. Practically, the process is slow. 
The small and weak States are first swal- 
lowed up, and at last the great ones 
stand face to face, full of envy and jeal- 
ous rage. Only the fear of annihilation 
testrains them from the life or death 
struggle, and for dread of being caught 
unprepared for battle all mankind will be 
kept under arms. 


For world politics of this kind, popu- 


When the administration 
has taken a stand, as we have seen in the 
enezuelan episode and in the war with 
Ppain, the opposition can do nothing but 
support it. So it was in England when 

¢ Transvaal war broke out. In Ger- 
any, foreign relations, naval expend- 
ture, and colonial expansion are prac- 
ically withdrawn from the consideration 
pt the Reichstag. The nation must have 
steady policy unless it is to see other 
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nations getting the better of it, and it 
cannot have a steady policy without keep- 
ing the direction of affairs in the same 
hands. An aristocracy or a despot may 
maintain a permanent foreign policy ; but 
so long ago as when Thucydides wrote, 
it was understood that a democracy was 
incompetent to govern dependencies. 
The lessons which we may learn from 
our own recent experience, and from the 
complexities of the Chinese situation need 
hardly be pointed out to thoughtful citi- 
zens. Ptofessor Reinsch does little more 
than allude to them; but his whole book 
is in effect a weighty arraignment of the 
international hatred and jealousy which 
result from selfish national policies, just 
as surely as like passions are aroused 
among individual men by the selfish con- 
duct of individuals. 


st 


A MANUAL oF PERSONAL’ HYGIENE. 
Edited by Walter L. Pyle, A.M., M.D. 
Contributors—J. W. Courtney, M.D.; 
George Howard Fox, M.D.; E. Fletcher 
Ingalls, M.D.; B. Alexander Randall, 
M.D.; G. N. Stewart, M.D. (Edin- 
burgh) ; Charles G. Stockton, M.D., and 
the Editor. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saund- 
ers & Co., 1900. $1.50.) A book ex- 
actly in line with the Preventive Med- 
icine of the period, for throughout the 
seven essays which gather up and set 
forth in logical order and sequence the 
structure and functions of the various 
organs of the body, and describe the sev- 
eral dangers that arise in connection with 
each, what not to do, if we would live 
to the longest possible limit, in the great- 
est possible comfort, is set forth in un- 
technical language. Dr. Pyle, a special- 
ist himself, has selected as his coadjutors 
men who are also accomplished special- 
ists—each a master in his own field— 
and they treat “ Digestion,” “ The Skin,” 
“The Respiratory Apparatus,” “ The 
Ear,” “ The Eye,” “The Nervous Sys- 
tem” and “ Physical Exercise.” There 
is enough of anatomy and physiology, 
in simple words, which if studied would 
give any intelligent layman an adequate 
idea of the structure of the body, and ex- 
plain to him the reason why courses that 
seem innocent enough are mistaken, and 
which followed lead to endless mischief 
in such delicate organs as the eye and ear. 
The illustrations are such as really il- 
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lustrate, and now when we are learning Pine Knor. A Story of Kentucky 
how much of health and happiness are Life. By William E. Barton. (New 
within the control of the individual this York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) Mr. 
























































book has a high value. Now that the James Lane Allen is not to be the only 
whole world seems to have gone golf— writer of tales of Kentucky life. Here hi 
and bicycle—mad* Dr. Stewart’s essay is a story in which the power of rude but 8 
on “ Physical Exercise ” is especially val- genuinely wholesome art asserts itself A 
uable; for he demonstrates the value of with distinction. Mr. Barton chooses om 
enough and of the right kind of exercise for his scene the Kentucky mountain re- ma 
“to confirm health, to give a harmonious gion. The time is the stressful period of Re 
development to the body, and to teach the abolition movement, the election of -_ 
how best to utilize the muscular force in Lincoln, the coming on of our great war. _ 
the different applications which are de- Pine Knot may, indeed, be called a story Th 
manded in life,” and he exhibits the lim- of the dark and bloody neutral ground. fici 
itations. The ordinary errors that peo- It is an effective picture of the effect of abl 
ple make in attempting to treat defects abolition sentiment battling its way in anc 
and derangements of the eyes and ears the almost lawless mountain country. and 
are pointed out, and the proper meth- There are a love story, a fraudulent min- stre 
od of treatment, which generally con- ing scheme and a plenty of adventures R 
sists in hastening to a specialist is in- most picturesquely sketched against a By 
sisted upon, and those two essays alone background of unusual strength. The Qui 
are worth the price of the book. peculiarities of the mountaineers are pre- E. P 
ene ee ere (New Vine: sented with truth and ease, drawn witha geni; 
Harper & Brothers. $1.00.) This is a ie ape firm hand. What ‘the ‘sty @ of pt 
collection of essays from twelve distin- aces 1S-CeRnatC compactness and equi- 'rom 
guished writers discussing various phases ee ae directness and unity of nar- the 
of the Chinese Question. George B. ration which goes straight to the goal. It ma 
Smyth, Rev. Gilbert Reid, Charles John- is a masculine story, vivid, unequal swift 
ston, John Barrett, Robert E. Lewis, abounding in dramatic incidents and soure 
Archibald R. Colquhoun, M. Mikharloff, readable throughout. weit 
Rear-Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, THE Girt at THE Hatrway Hovst. — 

His Excellency Wu Ting-Fang, Demet- A Story of the Plains. By E. Hough. \ a 
rius C. Boulger, General James H. Wil- (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) ra ( 
son and the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. A downright engaging story of life on — 
Dilke are the contributors. While much the great Western plains after the close i 

has happened to throw a new and power- of the Civil War. Mr. Hough, after he #7, 
ful light upon the whole subject since swings clear of his rhetorical and semi- lar m 

these pages were written they still pos- poetical introductory style, goes at his = as 
sess a rare interest and will be of great narration with a free hand. The book is auinte 
value to every person interested in the nothing if not picturesque, as well befits  ‘@4gab 
greatest world-problem since the Refor- @ romantic and circumstantial transcript nag boc 
mation. The various writers offer, each from cowboy life in its palmiest days, is mu 
from a special point of view, the infor- and running through it is a sweet love- terestin 
mation gathered under most favorable story which makes a happy ending. We pect w 
conditions. A college president in China, do not know but that in this particular “onstitu 

the president of the International Insti- example the fiction gains a certain power! “ration 
tute at Peking, an officer in the Bengal with the reader on account of its exag- currents 
Service, an ex-United States Minister to getated improbability, especially in the ay a 
Siam, the present Chinese Minister at smaller details. At any rate, it 1s a rioh' ; yan, ar 
Washington, and other exceptionally captivating tale, both in the substance on a he 
qualified students and observers certain- and in the telling. ‘ohn Qt 
ly give an air of authority to the book, | Esen Hoipen. A Tale of the North seg in | 
which we commend to our readers. It Country. By Irving Bacheller. (Bos in 
ni 






affords many side lights by which to see ton: Lothrop Publishing Company: 
into the dark places of China and to un- $1.50.) A good and thoroughly inter 
derstand better the great rearrangement esting romance of American ‘life 1s 
now going on in Chinese affairs. Eben Holden, It is the story of a boy 















who as a waif begins life under the care 
of a strong-headed, good-hearted farmer 
of Northern New York, who educates 
him liberally and gives him a chance to 
go well prepared into the battle of life. 
A love story, some journalistic experi- 
ences in New York City on the Tribune 
staff, a plunge into the great war of the 
Rebellion by way of Bull Run, heroic ad- 
ventures and all the best elements of ro- 
mance are well worked into the pages. 
The characterization is sketchy, but suf- 
ficient, and the whole book is very read- 
able. The farmer, Uncle Eb., is a shrewd 
and likable man, picturesquely humorous 
and wise, whose manly sincerity and 
strength leaven the story. 


















































5 RECOLLECTIONS OF AN Otp MuSICIAN. 
a By Thomas Ryan, of the Mendelssohn 
e Quintette Club, Boston. (New York: 
i E. P. Dutton & Co.) There are no more 
a genial, and few more entertaining, kinds 
ry of professional autobiography than those 
i from the musicians. As a general thing, 
at the ups-and-downs of a calling seldom 
It too readily found a firm support and a 
ral, swift vehicle for early ambitions have not 
and soured the heart of Amphion or Iopas, 
and when he sits down to fight the battles 

= of his life over again on paper the hard- 
a ships and disappointments seem to have 
; lost their acuteness ; and the musical 
landscape overlooked is likely to stretch 
se back as a level of sun. Mr. Thomas 
2 ie Ryan, so long identified in Boston and 
— lar more widely throughout our coun- 
ie try as a founder of the old Mendelssohn 
ae .s Quintette Club, and as one of its inde- 
befits fatigable associates, has written a pleas- 
acl ant book in illustration of what has been 
dag his musical life; and the simple but in- 
‘te teresting pictures in Mr. Ryan’s retro- 
"We & ‘Pect will engage the interest of a large 
ticular  CONStituency of musical readers of a gen- 
powe! ‘ration to whom the Bostonian or other 
Foxag:  Urtents of the autobiographer’s art have 
in the ay an historical significance. Mr. 
a rich! Xyan, an Irishman by birth, came to Bos- 
pstance CO" @ half century ago. The Mendels- 






sohn Quintette Club gave its first con- 
‘ert in December, 1849, with the names 
of August Fries, Francis Riha, Edward 

ehmann, Thomas Ryan and Wulf 

Mes on the club’s first program. Since 
that date Mr. Ryan has been a busy work- 
an; and little by little he has become a 
Nestor of Boston music, but the kind of 
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Nestor whose heart never grows ma- 
terially heavier or older, so far as one 
can see, no matter how assiduous are 
years. His book is a straightforward, 
unaffected and graceful little personal 
story. There are vignettes of eminent 
musicians, little vistas of high nights and 
shining days of concert and opera, now 
past; a sprinkling of amusing anecdotes 
—one or two are capital—and the feel- 
ing that an amiable, sincere and modest 
nature inspires the way in which Mr. 
Ryan regards his life and tells his tale. 
To those especially familiar with Bos- 
ton’s musical advancement the volume 
will have peculiar interest. 


WinninG Out. A Book for Young 
People on Character Building by Habit 
Forming. By Orison Swett Marden. 
(Boston: Lothrop Publishing Company. ) 
We do not hesitate to push this book 
into the notice of young readers. It is 
both wholesomely instructive and _ bril- 
liantly entertaining. Every page is an 
impulse toward right living and practical 
industry, honesty, thrift and moral sta- 
bility. The author has drawn upon al- 
most innumerable sources for anecdotes 
and examples illustrating his purpose. 
The special quality of his book is in the 
blending of story, precept and biography 
into a continuous plea for the forming of 
correct life habits. No young person can 


fail to be benefited by reading Winning 
Out. 


Tue Lire AND WorkKS OF THE SIs- 
TERS Bronté. With Prefaces by Mrs. 
Humphrey Ward and An Introduction 
to the Life by Clement K. Shorter. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.75 the 
volume.) Of the seven volumes which 
will complete this handsome and valu- 
able edition of the Life and Works of the 
Sisters Bronté, we now have all but the 
seventh. With Mr. Shorter’s Introduc- 
tion and Mrs. Ward’s prefaces added to 
the life and works, which are beautiful- 
ly printed, illustrated and bound, this 
edition leaves little to be wished for in 


the way of completeness and attractive- 
ness. 


PropLeMs oF LiFe. Selections from 
the Writings of Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D. Selected by S. T. D. With an 
Introduction by Washington. Gladden. 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50.) 
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THE Queen’s Garnen. By M. E. M. 























































The sweet earnestness, the high moral 
feeling and the deep religious convic- Davis. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & to 
tions of Dr. Abbott appear here in para~- Co. $1.25.) Mrs. Davis is one of the tic 
graphs that are like crystals of rare pu- brightest and cleverest of the brilliant he 
rity and brilliance. The selections cover company of New Orleans fiction-writers, of 
a wide field of thought and sentiment. and in the Queen's Garden we have a tog 
On every page of the 307 in the book thoroughly picturesque story of Creole sm 
breaks out the light of Christian faith, life. It authenticates itself in both mat- val 
high aspiration, noble love and unselfish ter and style. It is brisk, sentimental, c 
devotion to the cause of right thinking touching, full of quaintness and humor, lish 
and right living. It is a comforting, pathos and a sort of hybrid drollery pe- ent 
stimulating and encouraging book. culiar to a certain phase of Creole social Ph 
development. As a short and light love Un 
MICROCOSMOGRAPHIE, OR A PIECE OF story it is admirably suited to reading in bia 
THE WorLD DISCOVERED IN EsSAYS AND drowsy autumn weather when the sun is Cot 
Cuaracters. By John Earle. (Lon- softened by a tender haze and the wind of 
don: J. M. Dent & Co. socents.) This smacks of summer. In the end a very Eng 
2a engi ese oe and satisfactory impression is left. pro 
witty essays, to which is added the trans- reac 
lation of the “Characters” of Theophras- ¢ nb oe aliggy ir i ag Md ay 
tus, is added to the little “ Temple Clas- ee ee ee bis 4 dr 
sedestes = dition. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & y 
sics,” edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A. ¢, $2.00.) With th te 4a upot 
Earle was one of the keen minds of the )eoared by Dr Rolf rs ie cae . f whic 
seventeenth century, and his way of call- 1877 and ie thie eat hows sty . ‘da giou 
ing a spade a spade with marked em- edition, the enced eolledtl n of Sir Wal- aad 
phasis made his thumb-nail sketches of jer Scott’ P . os 
h "1. 1:2, ter Scott’s poems makes a well nigh ideal Ti 
character pungent to a degree, while his jjprary edition. Mr. Horace E. Scudder Jos 
penetrating vision let nothing worthy of who Bes ranered it oe lite ail acd 
caricature go unnoticed. he editor’s compet atts 2 ties seta h re i T 
additions to Bliss’s notes are helpful. ; sae Maatbrgopcageres tore: | a 
SP asthwima. een ites an ee ical arrangement of the pieces and in the Gran 
Scala , . MA short prefaces. to the groups, the notes § York 
RINCE OF INDIA. Condensed into Eng- describing the circumstances of com- § Weh 
lish Verse by Romesh Dutt, C.I.E. This position, and the retention of Sir Wal- pages 
sere “ r Temple Classics” con- ter’s introductions. No library of po- § bounc 
ains a fluent English versification of the etry is complete without the works of § from: 
Epic A apo in twelve books. There is Scott. Here is a complete, accurate, § lowed 
nd ittle true poetry in the translation. well printed, well bound edition in one § Lady 
L e verses are monotonous, the story has volume at a price surprisingly low ered | 
little color. As a mere rimed presenta- 4 . ape 182 
tion of facts and incidents as they are in Toe Lire oF Samuel JORaeD the 4 
the original, without a touch of the true LL.D. By James Boswell, Esq. In in Eng 
Oriental zest and fragrance, it will serve Three Volumes. (New York: the Mac- tries . 
a purpose. millan Company. $4.50, net.) This 1s a 
an excellent reprint of Mr. Mowbray mtpa 
Our Native Sone Birps, How to Morris’s edition of Boswell’s “ Life of @ Steat | 
Protect THEM AND Atrract THEM To Johnson,” which was issued by Messts woenng 
Our Homes. By D. Lange. (New Macmillan in 1893. It now takes its Pages | 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.00.) place in Macmillan’s “Library of Eng: ail 
A practical treatise on the causes of de- lish Classics.” Mr. Morris’s_bibliog- any c 
crease in the number of American song Taphy is prefixed to the first volume. p wit, 
birds, with suggestions touching the best thoroughly good index to the whole wor ne anc 
means of protecting them and attracting is appended to the third volume. ‘ nglish 
them to our homes. The author’s re- Historic MANsions AND HicHways 2 find 
marks are sensible and full of attractive- ARounp Boston. By Samuel Adams ri dent 
ness, in theory, but we fear that it will Drake. (Boston: Little, Brown & | i a 
be long before a great deal can be done in $2.00.) This is a new and revised ed: A jeg 
the way of practicing his precepts. We tion of “Old Landmarks and Histon makes 
s T¢€ 





wish it were otherwise. Fields of Middlesex ”’— a work well done 










































—giving a vast amount of historical, 
topographical and biographical informa- 
tion along with excellent descriptions of 
houses and famous spots in the vicinity 
of Boston. Many illustrations from pho- 
tographs and drawings, a map and a good 
index add greatly to the interest and 
value of the book. 


JosepH GLANVILL. A Study in Eng- 
lish Thought and Letters of the Sev- 
enteenth Century. By Ferris Greenslet, 
Ph.D., Fellow in English in Columbia 
University. (New York: The Colum- 
bia University Press. The Macmillan 
Company, Agents.) This is Volume I 
of “Columbia University Studies in 
English,” a series which will doubtless 
prove valuable to students and general 
readers. Dr. Greenslet’s study seems to 
be close, careful and scholarly, a trifle 
dry and dusty in places; but the result 
upon the whole is a work of value in 
which Glanvill and his literary and reli- 
gious environment are clearly analyzed 
and appreciated with critical cleverness. 


THe Earty Marriep LIFE oF MaRIA 
JosepHA, Lapy STANLEY. With Ex- 
tracts from Str John Stanley's “ Pram- 


TERITA.” Edited by One of Their 
Grandchildren, Jane H. Adeane. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $5.00.) 


We have here a large volume, nearly 500 
pages, well printed, illustrated and 
bound, in which are arranged extracts 
from Sir J. T. Stanley’s “ Preterita,” fol- 
lowed by the correspondence of his wife, 
Lady Stanley. The period chiefly cov- 
ered by the collection is from 1766 to 
1823. It is a book full of glimpses into 


the political and social life of that period 


in England and some Continental coun- 
tries. Of course, we are taken into the 
company of many celebrities and hear a 
great deal of the polite tattle current 
among the best people. Nor are the 
pages lacking in sterner sketches of life, 
with here and there some bloodshed. 
Many of the letters sparkle with, woman- 
ly wit, and nearly all of these breathe a 
fine and sweet domestic spirit genuinely 
English. While tiis is not a book likely 
to find a large reading in America, no 
student of the period covered by it can 
§0 amiss in giving it attention. The il- 
lustraticns, mostly portraits, are good, 
and there is an excellent index, which 
makes references easy. 
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PAUSANIAS, AND OTHER GREEK 
SxetcHes. By J. G. Fraser, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. (New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) The ti- 
tle of Dr. Frazer’s book is misleading. 
These are not Greek sketches; but they 
are very scholarly and attractive sketches 
about Greece and Greek men, letters, 
places and events. No living man is bet- 
ter equipped for work like this than Dr. 
Frazer. His classical knowledge, his ex- 
perience and his genius lend themselves 
to it with the perfection of fitness. Read- 
ers with a taste for Greek knowledge, 
who yet have not command of the Greek 
language, will find it gratified here. <A 
somewhat extended account of Pausanias 
and his writings is followed by ninety- 
five sketches, biographies, descriptions 
of famous places, battles, etc., connected 
with Greek history. The style is clear, 
fluent and strong. 


Ture Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
IN THE City oF NEw York. Its Design 
and Another Decade of Its History, with 
a Sketch of the Life of Charles Butler, 
LL.D. By. G. L. Prentiss. 8vo, pp. 576. 
(M., W. & C. Pennypacker, Asbury 
Park, N. J.) The last decade has been 
a stormy one for the Union Theological 
Seminary, and Professor Prentiss has 
given in this volume a full account of the 
relation of the Seminary to the trial of 
Professor Briggs, and also an account of 
the inauguration of Dr. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall as president. A series of biograph- 
ical sketches of directors and professors 
is given, with a longer account of the 
services of Mr. Butler, long president of 
the Board of Trustees. The volume is 
one of no little historical value, and the 
work is carefully accomplished. 


THE ProsE oF Epwarp RowLAND 
SILL. With An Introduction Compris- 
ing Some Familiar Letters. (Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) The 
late Rowland Sill’s prose writings are 
here brought together in one volume. 
The contents are divided into seven parts: 
“ Introduction,” made up of letters to va- 
rious friends; “ Nature,” comprising 
seven essays on out-of-doors subjects; 
“ Literature and Criticism; ” ‘“ Music; ” 
“ Psychology and Ethics ; ” “ Education,” 
and “ Life.” Sill was a thoughtful and 
pleasing writer, full of all bookishness, 
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but in love With freshness and beauty. 
His personality informs his essays, giv- 
ing them the grace of genuine life. We 
are glad to welcome this collection of his 
prose, which added to his poetry makes 
the full record of his literary life, which 
was unfortunately short. 


A Rounp TABLE OF THE REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FRENCH CatTHOLic NOVELISTS. 
(New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25.) 
Twelve French novelists are represented 
in this collection by stories from their 
works and by photographs of them- 
selves. It is a book which all readers, 
but more especially Catholic readers, will 
find quite full of varied and excellent en- 
tertainment. A short biographical sketch 
prefaces the work of each author, and 
the book is attractively printed and 
bound. 


THE Love or Parson Lorp, AND 
OTHER Stories. By Mary E. Wil- 
kins. (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers. $1.25.) Five stories, all in the 
well-known vein of Miss Wilkins, stories 
told with excellent literary art, fill this 
little volume. The atmosphere and the 
environment are more effective than the 
characterization. Miss Wilkins gives 
the “local habitation and a name” with 
masterly completeness ; but her people are 
embodied arguments rather than warm, 
living human beings. As arguments, 
however, they, too, are extremely power- 
ful; but, because they are not magnetic, 
they fail to influence beyond mere dem- 
onstration. 


THE CONCEPTION OF IMMORTALITY. 
By Josiah Royce, Professor of the His- 
tory of Philosophy at Harvard. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) This is the 
Ingersoll Lecture for 1899. It discusses 
the conception of individual and personal 
immortality from the standpoint of an 
idealist. Thanslated into ordinary terms, 
the argument turns on the incomplete 
promise of human life here. Its fine 
points are the strong assertion of individ- 
ual and personal life as the essential and 
ideal form of conscious life, and of life 
as the expression of will and purpose. 
These are for short Professor Royce’s 
points: (1) The world is a rational whole 
or expression of the divine will and pur- 
pose. (2) Every aspect of life must 
therefore share in the uniqueness of the 
whole and mean something which calls 
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for absolute individual expression. (3) 
Which it does not receive in this life (4) 
tho it contains the promise that it will in 
its essential structure. (5) We men are 
therefore to each other hints, indications, 
promises or proofs of a real and various 
individuality not at all possible in the 
present form of our conscious life: (6) 
So finally the individuality of whose flick- 
ering and fragmentary existence we are 
conscious and trying, as we can, to ex- 
press must have its expression in a life 
which is conscious and continuous in its 
conscious personality with the individual 
existence which is our first dim and dark- 
ling revelation of our relations to God 
and truth. 


SonGs FoR CoLuMBIA’s HEROES. War 
Poems for 1898. Illustrated. By Clar- 
ence Hawkes. New England Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Mass.) These 
are the poems of a blind young man, 
whose previous books have been reviewed 
in these columns, and those who have 
read the earlier works cannot fail to see 
the advance he has made in power of 
thought and literary finish. He could 
see the blowing up of the “ Maine,” “ The 
Race of the ‘ Oregon,’” and the exploit 
of the “ Merrimac,” as well as any of 
us, and he has put them and a thousand 
other thoughts into condensed and lyrical 
verse. Besides the pzans to the men 
who “saw not self, but felt their coun- 
try’s need,” he has gathered up his many 
piquant quatrains and sonnets, that make 
it a book of genuine American patriot- 
ism. 

BrstE MANNERS AND Customs. By 
Rev. G. M. Mackie, M.A. 16mo, pp.' 
174. (New York: Fleming H. Revel 
Company. $1.00.) Mr. Mackie was for 
twenty years missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Beirut and has studied 
carefully the customs of Syria. The it 
lustrations are original and very inter- 
esting. For a small book it is one of the 
best that has been written on the subject 
since Thompson’s “The Land and the 
Book.” 

Gurmpses Across THE SEA. By Sat 
T. Clover. (Evanston, Ill.: Windiknowe 
Publishing Company.) We have here 4 
second edition of a pretty and entertair: 
ing book of travel sketches decorated 
with red “etchings” by Bert Cassidy: 
If we are glad to see this new and Mm 
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proved edition, we are sorry to find that 
the author still indulges in such English 
as “the soonest possible moment.” A 
“soon moment ” may be popular in Chi- 
cago, but New York and all the smaller 
centers of polite learning prefer-an “ ear- 
ly” moment. But we hand Mr. Clover’s 
charming little volume to our readers, 
hoping that it may soon reach a third edi- 
tion. 

OuTLINE History or ENGLISH AND 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Charles F. 
Johnson, Litt.D., Professor of English 
Literature in Trinity College, Hartford. 
(New York: The American Book Com- 
pany. $1.25.) There seems to be no end 
to the making of histories of literature, 
especially English and American. Hap- 
pily most of these works are good enough 
to be useful, very few of them bad enough 
to be dangerous. Dr. Johnson’s book 
seems to us well written and of sound lit- 
erary and historical value, suited to the 
needs of both general readers and school 
students. The arrangement is excellent, 
the selections are representative. A good 
index adds to the reader’s comfort when 
the book is used for reference. 


Tur Nervous SYSTEM OF THE CHILD. 
Its Growth and Health in Education. By 
Francis Warner, M.D., London., F.R.C. 
P., F.R.C.S. Eng., Physician to and Lec- 
turer at the London Hospital, Etc. (The 
Macmillan Company, New York.) A 
book written by a man who has person- 
ally examined more than one hundred 
thousand children, studying every motion 
and emotion so closely and minutely that 
he fancies he has caught the brain in the 
very act of thinking. In the present era, 
when the CHILD, spelled in very large 
letters, is being studied to exhaustion, it 
will be interesting to a numerous class 
who are working along the same lines. 


Tue Rockies or CANADA. By Walter 
Dwight Wilcox, F.R.G.S. (New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Under the above 
title the author of “ Camping in the Cana- 
dian Rockies ” has revised and changed 
that book and now sends it forth with a 
beautiful make-up. The illustrations are 
many and fine, twentv-five of them being 
photogravures and nineteen “ other than 
Photogravure.” Some good maps and a 
full index are added. Mr. Wilcox is a 
competent explorer, an enthusiastic stu- 
dent and a charming writer. The pub- 
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lishers have brought this edition out in 
most attractive style. It is a pleasure to 
open the pages, and a perusal of them is 
like wandering in the high Canadian wil- 
derness, of which a fine description is 
given, together with many personal ad- 
ventures. 


BESIEGED BY THE BokErs. A Diary of 
Life and Events in Kimberley During the 
Siege. By E. Oliver Ashe, M.D., Sur- 
geon to the Kimberley Hospital. (New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25.) 
The author tells us that the diary here 
presented was written during the siege of 
Kimberley with no thought of its publi- 
cation. It gives internal evidence of its 
off-hand composition in the spaces be- 
tween the exacting duties of a hospital 
surgeon. Its interest is largely due to the 
minute details of experience given from 
day to day. One realizes the raw, cold 
facts of the siege while reading, and the 
book is laid aside with an oppressive sense 
of what war means. 


THE Dracon, IMAGE AND Demon. By 
the Rev. Hamtden C. Du Bose. (Rich- 
mond, Va.: The Presbyterian Commit- 
tee of Publication. $1.00.) A sketch 
of the three religions of China, to wit: 
Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism, 
by a writer who for fourteen years has 
been a missionary at Soochow. A clear 
account is given of the “ Mythology, 
Idolatry and Demonaltry ” of the Chi- 
nese people, with numerous pictures of 
gods and other religious figures and 
mythological objects. 


In Biue AND WuiteE. By Elbridge 
S. Brooks. (Boston: Lothrop Publish- 
ing Company. $1.50.) A capital ro- 
mance of the Revolutionary War, with a 
strong historical background and a good 
plot. Mr. Brooks has told his story with 
fine effect, filling it with a brave spirit of 
patriotism. The adventures are stir- 
ring. Boys especially will enter into the 
rush of Mr. Brooks’s incidents with a rel- 
ish. It should be a popular story. 


THE GREEN FLAG, AND OTHER STO- 


RIES OF WAR AND Sport. By A. Conan 
Dovle (New York: McClure, Phillips 
& Co. $1.50.), is a collection of short, 


readable stories of war and sport. Some 
of them appeal to a taste not very pure. 
but they cannot be called bad. All of 
them are interesting to a degree. 
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Literary Notes. 


In the September number of The Critic 
Andrew Lang discusses “ Omar Khayyam as‘a 
Bore.” He is not the first who has felt the 
boredom. 


....A translation. of M. Leroy Beaulieu’s 
Renovation de l’ Asie, with an introduction by 
Mr. Henry Norman, is announced by McClure, 
Phillips & Co., who also will publish a volume 
of poems by Edwin Markham less pessimistic 
than “ The Man with the Hoe.” 


....An especially fine map of Palestine, East 
of the Jordan, has been under preparation for 
years by Dr. G. Schumacher, of Haifa, and un- 
der the auspices of the German Palestine So- 
ciety. The first installment of this map, in- 
cluding Djolan and Western Hanover, has just 
been published in the Zeitschrift of this society, 
Vol. 22, No. 4. The scale is 1 x 152,000. 


....Lothrop Publishing Company have in 
press for immediate issue a timely and up-to- 
date historical sketch of China, by Hon. Roun- 
sevelle Wildman, Consul General of the United 
States at Hong Kong. This book is an histor- 
ical sketch of the Empire ard its people from 
earliest times to the present day. It is entitled 
“ China’s Open Door.” The introduction is by 
a Charles Denby, former Minister to 

ina. 


....Those who desire to have the results of 
modern theological research in all of its 
departments in a nutshell can do no better than 
procure the Hefte der Christlichen Welt, a 
series of. pamphlets at a nominal. price, pub- 
lished by Mohr, of Freiburg and Leipzig. 
About three dozen numbers have been issued 
in this series, discussing from the standpoint 
of modern theological scholarship the leading 
problems of principle and practice in this de- 
partment. The authors are, as a rule, univer- 
sity professors. 


....Altho Thiers was a prolific writer, yet 
no less than fourteen good sized boxes of docu- 
ments were found, constituting his literary 
resources that have not yet been used for the 
press. These include chiefly his correspond- 
ence and literary notes, of considerable value 
for the political and literary history of at least 
fifty years of the annals of France. These 
writings have recently been presented to the 
National Library in Paris, but with the proviso 
that they are not to be published during the 
life time of the donor. a Mademoiselle Dosne. 


.... According to statistics published by a 
Strassburg journal, the present summer se- 
mester there have been 618 women in attend- 
ance, and the German universities and 937, or 
a total for Germany and Switzerland of 1,555. 
Only a few in the German universities are can- 
didates for degrees, as only Heidelberg, it 
seems, will admit women for this purpose, but 
in Switzerland, where republican equality pre- 
vails in this respect, 555 are full-fledged stu- 
dents. In Germany there has been a slight 
decrease, the total in the preceding term hav- 
ing been 664, but this decrease has been caused 
by restrictions issued by the Berlin authorities, 
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Pebbles. 


Low Grounps 0’ Trous_E.—‘“We are for 
expansion, aren’t we?” 
don’t want to annex Kentucky or China.”— 
Indianapolis Journal. 


....She was attempting to feed an eight- 
months-old baby with some form of herring. 
“Do you think I don’t know how to bring up 
children?” replied the indignant mother to a 
remonstrator; “why, I’ve buried ten.”—Ex- 
change. 


Man wants but little here below, and that’s 
just what he gets, 

And he collars mighty little of that, unless he 
watches his nets; 

So I’m going to ask the President that will be 
by-and-bye, 

For a little Civil Service sit that I’ve gimletted 
with my eye. 


I’d like to serve my country, in lands beyond 
the sea, 

For a place in the Diplomatic Corps will just 
about fit mc; 

I know I’m the man—I admit it—I do not hesi- 
tate— 

Just calculated to adorn a first-class consulate. 


I don’t care where they send me—lItaly, France 
or Spain, 

To at gl icy mountains or Egypt’s golden 
plain, 

I only make one condition—one’s as good as 
a few— 

I want a place with plenty of space and nothing 
at all to do. 

—Los Angeles Times. 


HOW TO PROPOSE. 


First drop mamma, for you must be alone; 
A man can’t “ pop” before a chaperon ; 
Then choose a site,—the Yard is just the place, 
Beneath the Chinese lanterns’ magic blaze,— 
But if the band is playing “ Rag-time Lou,” 
And if the crowd all “ rubberneck ” at you, | 
Then — her somewhere where the light 1s 
im, 
Take her to Beck, or even to the Gym. 
When you have found a site, ask her to sit 
With you, and watch the juicy June-bug fit; 
Or spring some other like poetic thought, 
For by poetic words they oft are caught. 
Recite to her some drip about the moon, 
That great round orb that loveth those who 
spoon. 


And speak of love, of ceaseless love galore. 
(But do not speak of those you’ve loved be: 
fore.) ? 
Then cast a few deep breathings on the air, 
Put on a look of seeming sad despair, 
And cry aloud, “ My college life is done. 
I’ve got to face this cruel world alone, 
Alone I have to face its fearful knocks, 
With none so poor to mend my holey socks. 
And then, if she’s the girl she ought to be, 
She'll shyly mutter, “Well, what’s wrong 
with me?” 
—Harvard Lampoon. 
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The Difficulty of the Chinese 
Situation. 


WE had hoped and expected that with 
the capture of Peking would have come 
a clearer light on the situation ; but such 
is not the case. We know nothing more 
than we did. The Ministers and the 
other foreigners and native Christians 
have not yet been able to reach Tientsin. 
Whether they are yet in Peking we do 
not at this writing know. The dispatches 
received from the Chinese capital are dis- 
appointing and surprisingly meager. The 
line of communication with Peking is not 
safe, is continually broken, and there is 
urgent need of heavy reinforcements, to 
say nothing of the danger of famine 
caused by the armed Chinese all about 
the city shutting off the supply of food. 
We do not yet learn that the opposition 
of the Chinese to the foreign force is end- 
ed; indeed, we hear of heavy bands of 
well-armed Chinese soldiers marching 
against both Peking and Tientsin. Where 
the Dowager Empress and the detained 
Emperor are nobody knows. The Japa- 
nese cavalry force that followed them 
has returned unsuccessful. Whether Li 
Hung Chang has any right to treat for 
peace we are quite uncertain. The atti- 
tude of*the powerful viceroys is by no 
means assured. When we turn to the 
position of the allied forces, we are very 
nearly as much in the dark. Have the 
Powers agreed to enter the sacred Purple 
City? We cannot tell. Are they at 
war with China ? We do know that our 
own Government is not technically at 
war, only fighting, on the transparent 
theory that the attacks on the legations 
were made by an insurrectionary force; 
but is Russia at war, or Germany, or 
even Japan ? We do not just yet know. 
If they are, then we cannot treat with 
any Chinese representatives. As the con- 
ditions at Peking a month ago were the 
most barbarously and grotesquely atro- 
“lous ever known in the history of na- 
tions, so the condition now is the blind- 
est, the most utterly confusing and un- 
certain that can be conceived. 


EDITORIALS. 


The part of wisdom now is to wait. 
We can offer no judgment further of 
what must be done. We do not know— 
we cannot know—whether our troops 
have accomplished their purpose and 
should be withdrawn. We cannot tell 
whether they should remain to make pro- 
test against any proposed territorial seiz- 
ure by other powers. We must wait, as 
we suppose the President is waiting, for 
further information. We do not know 
whether we are likely to be drawn into 
any further complications in China; we 
only feel assured that if it should be nec- 
essary to do something more to assure 
the success of the policy of the open door 
in China, and of the preservation of the 
Empire, the United States ought not to 
shrink from its task. 

The President thus far has made no 
mistakes in his Chinese policy. This is 
one case in which he had to act on his 
own initiative and judgment, without 
waiting to “hear the voice of the peo- 
ple,” as some declare he only does. He 
has done excellently. He has delivered 
the beleaguered American citizens, and 
shown himself at the same time the friend 
of China and of peace. We trust him 
for the future. It is the part of wisdom 
and patriotism to trust him. 


a 


Politics in New York. 


THE election of State officers in New 
York is to take place on the day of the 
national election. For this reason, and 
because certain questions which are of 
growing importance in all the States are 
involved, the condition and purposes of 
the great parties in a State which con- 
tains one-tenth of our entire population 
excite some interest far beyond the 
State’s boundaries. Governor Roose- 
velt longed for another term at Albany in 
order that he might carry forward certain 
projects of reform, guarding what he had 
gained in his first term, and gaining 
something more. His nomination for 
the Vice-Presidency was quite satisfac- 
tory to corporate interests affected by 
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legislation which he had promoted, and 
not less satisfactory to Senator Platt, to 
whom he had continually been a thorn in 
the flesh. It was predicted that to suc- 
ceed him there would be nominated 
through the influence of Platt a man 
thoroughly in sympathy with the Sena- 
tor’s views concerning corporations and 
commercialism in politics. Some time 
ago it began to be known that the prac- 
tical politicians of the party in various 
parts of the State—who, as a rule, are not 
unmindful of the views of the State boss 
—were calling for the nomination of Mr. 
Odell, the chairman of the State Com- 
mittee, who has been Senator Platt’s dep- 
uty in the management of the party and 
was believed to be in training to succeed 
‘him. But Mr. Odell said that he would 
not take the nomination. 

On the other side there had risen one 
of the most promising young men known 
to-day in American politics, Mr. Coler, 
Comptroller of the city of New York, of 
whom we said in December last: 

“He has become the champion of the people 
against that foul aggregation known as the 
Tammany government; and in opposing the 
coarse greed and iniquitous jobs of Croker’s 
tools he has shown unfailing courage, tireless 
energy, broad conceptions of municipal devel- 
opment, and a wise conservatism which is 
not always displayed by men of his age who 
are promoting reforms.” 


Mr. Coler became a candidate for the 
nomination on the Democratic side be- 
cause there were signs that the great 
Ramapo Water ring was getting ready 
for another attack upon the city treas- 
ury, and also because thousands of Dem- 
ocrats in the upper part of the State be- 
lieved that he would attract that inde- 
pendent vote which has so often turned 
the scale in this State. Ramapo’s first 
attempt to bind the city to a water con- 
tract for $200,000,000, three-quarters of 
which would be profit for the ring, had 
been thwarted by him alone. Influential 
men in both parties are interested in 
Ramapo, whose power menaces all the 
cities of the State; and he saw the ring’s 
forces gathering for a new raid after the 
expiration of Governor Roosevelt’s term. 
But his candidacy was bitterly opposed 
by Boss Croker and his allies. On this 
question the party became divided. Ex- 
Senator Hill marshaled his forces for 
Coler, and it was seen that the balance of 
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power in the convention would be held 
by the delegates from Brooklyn, Coler’s 
home. But a majority of these are un- 
der boss rule. 

At this juncture it was announced that 
Mr. Odell would accept a nomination. It 
is the belief of many who are familiar 
with the history of politics in New York 
that this step was not taken until Sena- 
tor Platt had been informed upon trust- 
worthy authority that a combination to 
prevent the nomination of Coler had been 
completed. The Republican convention 
will precede that of the Democratic. The 
theory of some observers is that Croker 
and his allies have agreed to nominate 
some man of their kind, with the under- 
standing that the Republican “ organiza- 
tion” will assist them at the next munic- 
ipal election in retaining possession of 
New York City, as it did assist them 
three years ago. 

We urge the friends of Mr. Coler to 
make every possible effort in behalf of his 
nomination. The nomination of Mr. 
Odell is, we suppose, a foregone conclu- 
sion. He is clearly the candidate of the 
Republican boss of the State, and a prod- 
uct of the machine. While it is true that 
he has a certain popularity, he represents 
the views and methods of Senator Platt. 
We do not overlook Governor Roosevelt's 
statement that he likes and respects him, 
nor on the other hand can we ignore the 
evidence, given by Mr. Coler and others, 
that Mr. Odell has been at Albany the 
representative of influences hostile to cer- 
tain projects of reform legislation. The 
charges as to the character of his labors 
at the capital have been published re- 
peatedly and have not been met. We 
should like to see the Republicans nom- 
inate a man of another type—such a man 
as Seth Low or Andrew D. White, for ex- 
ample. Such a nomination might leave 
no doubt as to the nomination of Coler on 
the other side, and there would be a good 
fight, ending in the election of a good 
Governor. But if Odell is to be the Re- 
publican nominee, we hope the demand 
for the nomination of Coler on the other 
side will be irresistible in the Democratic 
convention. No man in many years has 
fought so vigorously, persistently, cout 
ageously and wisely against bosses, rings 
and corruption in government as the 
young Comptroller of New York. 
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Editorials 


The Insignificant Missionary. 


Just exactly what are we to think of 
the missionary in a heathen country like 
China ? 

We are in the habit of hearing much 
from his critics, from the travelers and 
merchants, who declare that they can find 
no evidence of his influence, that he is a 
narrow-minded bigot, a half-educated 
foreigner, who is engaged in the quixotic 
enterprise of trying to convert Buddhists 
and Confucianists who have more culture 
and sense than he has; and that he only 
succeeds in gathering around him a few 
“rice Christians” whom he buys with 
his money, the lowest of their class, and 
that it is absurd to imagine that he can 
have any effect on the ancient civiliza- 
tion. 

But now here comes a great uprising, 
a fanatical and political outbreak, and 
presto ! the voice changes. The cause 
of all this terrible war that has affrighted 
Christendom is—this same insignificant 
missionary. It is not, they say, the con- 
cessilonnaires, with their railroads, dig- 
ging up the bones of the ancestors; nor 
is it the seizure of Kio-chau and Wei- 
hai-wei; nor is it any opium importation 
under protest, or other insulting aggres- 
sions on the Chinese; it is all the mission- 
ary. This missionary, one to two hun- 
dred thousand people, is translating a 
foreign Bible and foreign text-books, 
preaching and proselyting, building 
schools and hospitals with foreign money, 
teaching foreign languages, foreign sci- 
ence, foreign medicine, foreign religion, 
and with all his foreign notions stirring 
up such a terrible hostility in the entire 
Chinese mind that this ubiquitous and 
iniquitous missionary, who goes every- 
where and does everything bad, ought to 
be expelled or shut up in the treaty ports, 
so that the innocent merchant and the 
peaceful envoys and the harmless conces- 
sionnaire might be left to sell their wares 
and build their railroads and telegraphs 
and lease ports for ninety-nine years 
without disturbance. 

But if these two thousand missionaries 
have stirred up all this row, what a 
mighty body of men they must be ! 
What a tremendous influence they must 
be exerting in these teeming millions! 
Verily, the pen is mightier than the sword 
or the gunboat. Never again let us hear 
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—till this war is over—about the insig- 
nificance of the missionary. 


oe 


The Worth and the Worthless- 
ness of Theology. 


In the introduction to his monumental 
“ History of Dogma” Professor Har- 
nack says: 

“We cannot, indeed, think too humbly of 
the importance of theological science for Chris- 
tian piety; but we cannot rate it too highly as 
regards the development of the Evangelical 
Church, our relation to the past, and the prep- 
aration of that better future in which, as once 
in the second century, the Christian faith will 
again be the comfort of the weak and the 
strength of the strong.” 


One may profitably read that sentence 
over a dozen times, and then not be sure 
that he has learned all the wisdom gath- 
ered in its balanced statements. It de- 
clares both the grandeur of theology as 
the richest of the sciences, and the worth- 
lessness of it as a test of Christian char- 
acter and life. 

And yet is it anything more than a re- 
statement of St. James: “ Thou believest 
that God is one; thou doest well : the dev- 
ils also believe, and shudder.” The Pro- 
fessor repeats the Apostle in showing the 
supreme worth and the utter worthless- 
ness of theology. 

The theology of the first and second 
centuries was very positive and very sim- 
ple. Its dogmas were: One God, who is 
our Father; Jesus, the Messiah and 
Savior; spiritual religion, called faith, 
and distinguished from ceremonial re- 
ligion; the eternal life. Its texts were: 
“Our Father, who art in Heaven;” 
“Christ Jesus came into the world to 
save sinners ;” “ The kingdom of God is 
not eating and drinking, but righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ;” and “ The dead shall be raised 
incorruptible, and we shall be changed.” 
These are mighty doctrines, transform- 
ing in their power, when once received 
into the soul. On them our Church was 
organized ; it was founded on them, for 
they are nothing other than Jesus Christ 
and his gospel, and other foundation can 
no man lay. 

They are capable of great develop- 
ment. They have relations to philosophy, 
to society, to order and to service. No 
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nobler problems can occupy the mind of 
man than the development and formula- 
tion of the truths enunciated in this gos- 
pel. The Church as a teaching body, 
teaching its members, its children and 
the world, makes theology its study. 
Theologic thought forms the Church, 
gives it its ideas, fixes its purposes, and 
colors all its work. The study of theol- 
ogy is the dearest task of its scholars, 
and their best scholastic duty is to im- 
prove, and still improve, now by develop- 
ing and now by pruning, the theologic 
conclusions inierited from the genera- 
tions. New light is to be ever sought, 
fresh creeds made, a closer approach to 
the truth to be ever sought. Thus shall 
the Church of the latest centuries tie it- 
self to the Church of the first centuries, 
approaching ever nearer to the mind of 
the Master and to the truth hid in the 
bosom of God. Not yet has it all been 
achieved, nor shall be till the Master’s 
second coming. In this view we cannot 
rate too highly the importance of theo- 
logic science. 

Nor can we rate too humbly its im- 
portance for Christian piety. Piety and 
science have little to do with each other. 
The one word of science is knowledge, 
the one word of piety is Jove, and its one 
text is that massive, mighty command in 
which our Lord epitomized all law and 
duty. Love to God, love to man—that is 
all of it. Involved in that is worship, is 
service. Piety is a sentiment of the heart, 
and requires no more head than is in- 
volved in a sentient being. One who 
knows enough to have an infantile idea 
of God and of Jesus Christ can exercise 
the loving loyalty which is piety. He 
may confuse God with gods or saints ; he 
may know as little as do theologians of 
the Trinity; he may not know whether 
his will is free or that he has a will; he 
may not understand the Apostles’ Creed, 
to say nothing of that of Dort or West- 
minster ; he may not have even so much 
as heard that there be any Holy Ghost; 
and yet, utterly ignorant of theology, he 
may be the master of the theologians in 
piety, honored less of men, but more of 
God. The thought of God cannot make 
him shudder ; it makes him glad, for God 
is his Father and Friend. Theological 
science is nothing, nothing to piety; for 
what is hidden from the wise and pru- 
dent may be revealed to babes. 
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Is There An Ebb-Tide In Eng- 
lish Literature ? 


Mr. Epwarp Dicey, a clever English 
author and journalist, has been compar- 
ing the writers and literature of the first 
half of Victoria’s reign with those of the 
period between 1870 and 1900, with the 
result of showing, to his own satisfaction 
at least, that there has been a great de- 
generation. He goes so far as to make 
out what he deems representative lists of 
the leading English writers of the two 
periods; thus for the first he gives: In 
history, Macaulay, Carlyle, Hallam, 
Froude and Grote. In travel and ad- 
venture, Burton, Baker, Kinglake and 
Barrow. In_ poetry, Tennyson, the 
Brownings, Swinburne, Rossetti, and 
Matthew Arnold. In fiction, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Bulwer, Anthony Trollope, 
Charles Lever, Wilkie Collins, George 
Eliot, Charlotte Bronté and Captain Mar- 
ryat. For the second period, in history 
he gives Creighton, Gardiner, Stubbs, 
Lecky and Justin McCarthy. In travel 
and adventure he can find “no name of 
first-class eminence.” In poetry he names 
Alfred Austin, Lewis Morris and Wil- 
liam Watson. In fiction, Walter Besant, 
George Meredith, R. L. Stevenson, Nor- 
ris, Haggard, Anthony Hope, Hardy, 
Doyle, Mrs. Ward, Miss Corelli, Mr. 
Hichens and George Moore. Weighing 
the lists, one against the other, Mr. Dicey 
concludes that ‘‘ the writers of the 1870 
to 1900 epoch cannot be considered the 
equals of their predecessors from 1840 to 
1870:” Remarking upon the fact that 
Mr. Kipling is left out, he says: “ The 
omission is not due to any lack of respect 
for his literary genius, but to a doubt 
whether he can be properly classed in this 
category of our latter day authors, 
whether he’ ought not rather to be re- 
garded as the pioneer of a new era of 
English literature.” We think that Mr. 
Dicey might well explain also why he 
leaves out Stephen Phillips, John David- 
son, Maurice Hewlett, Hall Caine, 
Watts-Dunton, Richard -Le Gallienne, 
Austin Dobson, Andrew Lang and 4 
whole host of writers better in every way 
than some mentioned in his evidently not 
impartially listed names. The truth is 
that this sort of criticism is of no value 
whatever. When we have left the pres- 
ent, period as far behind as the earlier 
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period mentioned by Mr. Dicey is already 
cast back from us, we shall be better able 
to know the true value of its writers. 


a 
‘The Boxers. 


Amon the various statements of the 
peculiar organization which is so dom- 
inating China, by far the best that we 
have seen appears in a recent issue of the 
Japan Mail. According to this the soci- 
‘ety is not of recent date, but does not 
seem to have been very noticeable until 
within the past year or two. It differs 
from the Triad Society in that it is in no 
sense a crusade in favor of the Ming dy- 
nasty against the Manchus, but aims at 
nothing less than the expulsion from the 
Empire of all things foreign, and its res- 
toration to its former position of exclu- 
sion and self-sufficiency. It has a pe- 


culiarly strong animus against foreign 
religions, partly because the missionary 
is found all over the empire, partly be- 
cause the converts are for the first time 
become a body respectable by its numbers 
and thoroughly imbued with an earnest 


desire for reform, but most of all because 
its leaders recognize that religion is a 
great transforming force, which, once per- 
mitted to permeate the nation’s life, will 
inevitably completely alter it. The oppo- 
sition to Roman Catholic missions is 
strongest, they being the longest estab- 
lished and the most numerous, and hav- 
ing been more active in the protection 
and assistance of their converts. All 
these, however, are of little moment com- 
pared with the one great purpose to make 
a clean sweep of everything foreign. 

One of the most singular features of 
the movement is its identification with 
young children. The term “ Boxer” is 
held to be very inappropriate, as in the 
drill of the society there is nothing that 
bears resemblance to pugilism or boxing. 
The drill consists in the repetition of 
words supposed to act as charms, violent 
contortions of the body, producing what 
appears to be a state of trance, during 
which the subject is supposed to deliver 
to the bystanders occult messages re- 
specting the progress of the movement. 
As children are held to be peculiarly sus- 
ceptible, they are the ones who have been 
Most prominent in this drill. One re- 
sult has been that altho practiced in 
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towns and villages everywhere, until the 
whole community has been permeated 
with the idea, it has attracted com- 
paratively little notice. When the ques- 
tion has been put as to what was meant 
by it, the reply has always been, “ It is 
only small children,’ and the movement 
has gained strength, both because Man- 
darins would not arrest and foreigners 
could not take seriously the doings of 
boys and girls, until the sudden outburst 
of murderous and incendiary attacks 
proved that after all it was no mere 
child’s play. Of course, when it came to 
positive action it was the men who came 
forward, not the children, but they held 
themselves in the background apparently 
until the movement had become very 
widespread. It is also believed that the 
movement has had something to do with 
the marriage ceremony. Early marriage 
is practiced in China,and the fact that the 
matriage age exactly tallies with that of 
the great majority of the youths engaged 
in these exercises, together with numer- 
ous allusions to the marriage ceremony 
in the placards, gives the idea that the 
leaders in some way or other have identi- 
fied the growth of the society with that 
ceremony. 

The method of procedure seems to 
have been something of this kind. From 
every place where the society was active 
more and more wonderful reports would 
be spread to other sections; placards 
would appear, sometimes mysteriously 
pasted on walls of buildings by night, 
sometimes handed to individuals. A gen- 
eral state of mingled excitement, fear 
and expectation was created, based es- 
pecially on the idea of the advent of in- 
vincible swordsmen armed with super- 
natural power, rendered so by the trance 
referred to above. All this, acting upon 
the mind of a populace already supersti- 
tious in the extreme, would prepare them 
for almost anything. Then came the 
children, varying in age from ten to 
twenty, drilling in vacant places and on 
the corners of streets. Gradually their 
numbers increased; older people took 
part and definite organization was pro- 
posed. As soon as this was accomplished 
there would be overt action, such as the 
firing of a foreign house, railroad station, 
mission chapel or other obnoxious build- 
ing, or the killing of any native that they 
might be able to find who was favorable 
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to the foreigner, or, still better, the for- 
eigner himself. 

The work was thus commenced, as yet 
not on a large scale, a little more than a 
year ago, in the province of Shantung. 
A large number. of Chinese Christians 
were driven from their homes and took 
refuge in the foreign quarters of their 
mission ; an English missionary was mur- 
dered, and the movement grew to enor- 
mous proportions. Whether it be that 
the Court itself and the higher officials 
have connived at it or have been simply 
paralyzed before it, is not entirely evi- 
dent. It has spread everywhere, down 
the Liu Han railway line, burning and 
looting every section, wrecking the rail- 
way and demolishing the shops. It has 
invested Peking, impressed the foreign 
ministers, fought Tientsin, murdered the 
Japanese Chancellor of Legation, the Ger- 
man Ambassador and the missionaries at 
Paotingfu, and has done its best to op- 
pose the advance of the allied troops. 

In all of this there is increasing evi- 
dence of a powerful Inner Council or 
Conclave, which, working in profound 
secrecy, matures the plans of the society. 
Among the leaders are Buddhist priests 
and monks, governors, viceroys, princes 
and, possibly, the Empress Dowager her- 
self. The placards that have been set 
forth are of the most incendiary type. 
Scattered all over the country and in dif- 
ferent forms, they all have much the 
same general type, and the one thought 
dominating every one is that of the rescue 
of the Empire from the defilement of for- 
eign innovations by uncounted legions of 
swordsmen sent down from heaven. The 
people are urged to “ drill ” in order that 
they become invulnerable and invincible 
in fight. 

The full translation of a number of 
these placards is given, and it is easy to 
understand how in such a country they 
would inevitably have a mighty influ- 
‘ ence, especially when followed up by the 
personal labors of people devoted to the 
end in view. One of them scores the 
Government terribly, declaring that bri- 
bery is dominant and that there is no op- 
portunity for individual prosperity ; that 
right has disappeared from the world and 
that to punish the evil doers the heavenly 
powers are sending down multitudes of 
spirits to earth to make inquiry of all, 
both high and low. The Emperor is at- 
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tacked as the chief offender, and in con- 
sequence of his crime left childless; the 
drought, which has been so severe, is the 
direct consequence of this turning from 
the old ways to the new, and one of the 
placards sets forth ten inevitable sorrows 
which will come upon the nation unless 
it turns from its evil way. 

Whether this be altogether correct or 
not, and it certainly accords to the facts 
as they have become known during the 
past few weeks, it is very evident that 


there is an influence at work in the em- . 


pire of China far surpassing anything 
that has been anticipated. Many even of 
those who have known China well have 
declared that it was a mere effervescence 
of antagonism to the foreigners. Minis- 
ter Conger refused absolutely to pay any 
attention to the warnings that came to 
him from a few who were in position to 
know the real situation, and many even 
of the missionaries were inclined to make 
light of its development. That is no 
longer done. That the great strife be- 
tween the past and the future has come 
in that empire is clear. It is virtually the 
old China seeking to dominate the new, 
and there will be no peace in China or the 
world until the victory rests with the 
party of progress. The dominance of 
this society means the absolute destruc- 
tion of all that has been gained in China 
during the past century, and a task laid 
upon the Powers of Christendom in the 
future far greater than what is involved 
in present victory. For the time being 
the reform element seems to be paralyzed, 
if not crushed out. What is needed is 
that the foreign Powers hold the situa- 
tion with a firm hand until they can rally 
the progressive men of the empire in 
opposition to this horde of superstitious 
fanatics who now seem to be in absolute 


control. 
& 


School Reform in Germany. 


THE struggle to overthrow the suprem- 
acy of the classical languagesin secondary 
schools and universities is proceeding as 
actively in Germany as in this country. 
It has now reached an acute stage in two 
representative school conventions, attend- 
ed by the leading school men from the 
whole of Germany, which lately met i 
Berlin and in Braunschweig. These de- 
manded that not only the gymnasium— 
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ie., full classical—graduates, but also 
those who have completed the Real- 
gymnasium—.e., the Latin, but non- 
Greek scientific course—and even the 
graduates of the Ober-real school—. e., 
the nine-year purely scientific course, 
without either of the classical tongues 
—shall be admitted to full university 
privileges and to examinations, some- 
thing allowed them only to very lim- 
ited degrees heretofore. The con- 
test is practically aimed at a rejection 
of the historical claim that only the class- 
ical or humanity course of the gymnasi- 
um fits the mind for the pursuit of the 
professional disciplines. 

The unanimity with which these de- 
mands were urged was phenomenal, and 
on the surface inexplicable, as even such 
men as the historian Delbriick, the theo- 
logian Harnack, the philologian Wila- 
mowitz, warmly approved these propos- 
als. They did so, however, out of their 
concern for the gymnasium and classical 
studies, in order to relieve this class of 
secondary schools of pupils who attend, 
not because they love their studies, but 
because they want to enter the universi- 
ties. While thus practically the entire 
educational world of Germany, at least 
officially, favors a more or less radical in- 
novation in the direction of non-classical 
preparatory work for the universities, or 
at any rate is willing to try the experi- 
ment, it is not approved for students of 
theology. In the General Synod of Prus- 
sia, Professor Kleinert, of the Berlin Uni- 
versity, introduced a resolution asking the 
Government in the future, as in the past, 
to insist upon a full classical drill as pre- 
paratory to the study of theology, and 
these resolutions were passed with but 
one dissenting vote. 

The whole agitation is but the develop- 
ment of beginnings that go back to the 
time when the present Emperor ascended 
the throne, and even earlier. In Decem- 
ber, 1890, William II assembled a school 
Congress in Berlin and asked it to pre- 
pare a schedule for the gymnasia of the 
country, which would make the pupils 

not good Greeks or good Romans, but 
good Germans.” This resulted in a re- 
duction of the Latin course by 20 per 
cent. and of the Greek by 10 per cent. 
The Emperor has been a pronounced ad- 
vocate of the new educational course. He 
did not send his son, the Crown Prince, 
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to the classical gymnasium at Cassel, 
where he himself had received his educa- 
tion, but to the military and scientific 
school at Plon. The young man will en- 
ter the University of Bonn without any 
knowledge of Greek and with but little 
of Latin. 

The phenomenal development of the 
technical studies and manufactures in 
Germany has had a decided influence in 
this direction. The German schools of 
technology are now among the very best 
in the world, and have recently been put 
on practically the same footing-with the 
universities, by being given the authority 
to grant a degree—namely, that of Doc- 
tor of Engineering. A model reform 
gymnasium, in which all the newer edu- 
cational ideas for the secondary schools 
are embodied, was opened in Frankfort- 
on-the-Main several years ago, and the 
“Frankfort experiment ” is being close- 
ly watched and much discussed by the 
schoolmen of the Fatherland. In the 
meanwhile, the controversy goes on at a 
lively rate, the non-classical protagonists 
very much encouraged by the favor 
shown their cause in the higher and high- 
est circles of State, and the defenders of 
the humanities correspondingly dejected. 
The general opinion seems to be that the 
matter will end by the admission on equal 
terms to university examinations and de- 
grees of the graduates of all the nine- 
year secondary schools, classical and non- 
classical. It may be interesting in this 
connection to note that many examina- 
tion boards have in recent years com- 
plained much of the deterioration in the 
knowledge of Greek and Latin which 
they found in the candidates brought be- 
fore them. 

& 


In his address to the 
Democratic Notifica- 
tion Committee, Mr. 
Bryan’s sole topic was what he calls im- 
perialism; but in the first half of his 
speech to the Populist committee he 
touched lightly upon the currency and 
certain other questions. He did not set 
forth clearly his views concerning silver 
coinage and paper money, probably be- 
cause he was unwilling to offend Gold 
Democrats who have returned to the par- 
ty upon the issue of imperialism; but 
what he said was fully in accord with the 
doctrines that were paramount in his 


Mr. Bryan to the 
Populists 
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mind four years ago. He was talking to 
a party that believes in irredeemable pa- 
per money, and in the free coinage of 
silver only as an incidental help to infla- 
tion. Therefore he assured his audience 
that the material improvement which has 
taken place since 1896 (instead of the 
ruin which he predicted) only gave 
greater strength to the arguments of 
those ‘‘ who insisted that more money 
would make better times.” As to the dif- 
fering views of the two parties concern- 
ing the redemption of notes—the Popu- 
lists believing that they should not be 
redeemable in anything, while the Demo- 
crats would redeem them in silver on the 
debased standard—he lightly deferred 
until a later date any discussion of a little 
matter like the redemption of a Govern- 
ment’s currency obligations, and declared 
that the vital question was whether the 
notes should be issued by the Govern- 
ment or the banks. Trusts, he said, had 
raised prices arbitrarily ; the people ought 
to raise them by “a permanent increase 
in the volume of money.” And there 
was much of the old talk that the price of 
farm products is kept down by the gold 
standard. This address would require 
Mr. Bryan, if he should be elected, not 
only to make all possible efforts for the 
establishment of the silver standard, but 
also strive for an increase of the volume 
of money by issues of paper. He de- 
clared, however, that the question of im- 
perialism was more important than any 
other. The character of his remarks on 
this topic is shown by the following ex- 
tract: 


“ To-day we are engaged in a controversy 
which will determine whether we are to have 
a republic in which the Government derives its 
just powers from the consent of the governed, 
or an empire in which brute force is the only 
recognized source of power. . . . When 
such an issue is raised there can be only two 
parties—the party, whatever its name may be, 
which believes in a republic, and a party, what- 
ever its name, which believes in an empire.” 


Not even in the disturbing effect of the 
recent excessive heat can any reasonable 


excuse be found for such midsummer 
madness as this. 


It is not strange, it is only 
natural, that correspondents 
who oppose the revision of 
the Westminster Confession should re- 
sent our quotation of the section about 


Reprobate 
Infants 
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“ elect infants,” and should declare that 
it presents no doctrine of reprobate in- 
fants. Such people forget the history of 
the doctrine of infant salvation. Up to 
the early part of the present century the 
doctrine that all infants were saved was 
regarded as Arminian and as contradict- 
ing the doctrine of native depravity which 
deserves eternal death. The old Calvin- 
istic doctrine is given in the Confession 
of Faith: 

“Elect infants dying in infancy are regener- 

ated and saved. So also are all other 
elect persons. : Others not. elected 
cannot be saved.” x: 3, 4. 
It is a mere evasion to assert that “ elect 
infants” can mean all infants. It would 
be as easy to say “all infants ” as “ elect 
infants,” if that were intended, and if it 
were not contradicted by the doctrine 
clearly expressed in the Confession that 
original sin is worthy of eternal death. 
That the plain meaning of the Confession 
and its implications throughout includes 
infants among those who are lost is suf- 
ficiently proved from the language of 
Dr. Twiss, Prolocutor of the Westmins- 
ter Assembly, who says distinctly in his 
“ Vindicie,’ I, 48: . 

“ Many infants depart from this life in orig- 
inal sin, and consequently are condemned to 
eternal death on account of original sin alone. 
Therefore, from the sole transgression of 


Adam condemnation to eternal death has fol- 
lowed upon many infants.” 


What Dr. Twiss said was the belief of 
the rest and the teaching of the Confes- 
sion. And this was the doctrine of Cal- 
vin,-who in more than one _ passage 
teaches it; as, for example: 

“As to infants, they seem to perish not by 


their own fault, but by the fault of another.” 
Opera iv: 167. 


And Calvin says again: 


“The children of the reprobate, whom the 
curse of God follows, are subject to the same 
sentence.” On Isaiah 14: 21. 


And again Calvin says: 


“Inasmuch as the conditions of birth and 
death were alike to infants who died in Sodom 
and those who died in Jerusalem, and there 
was no difference in their works, why will 
Christ at the last day separate some who stand 
at his right hand, others at his left?” Op. 
Vili, p. 611. 


Pages could be filled with such citations 
from the earlier Calvinists. If one 
wishes to know the views held in eatly 
New England times on this subject let 
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him refer to “ The Principles of the Prot- 
estant Religion Maintained by the 
Churches of New England,” written in 
reply to the Quaker, George Keeth, by the 
four ministers of the Gospel in Boston, 
1690; James Allen, Joshua Moody, Sam- 
uel Willard and Cotton Mather. They 
assert infant reprobation in the plainest 
terms and enter into a full argument to 
prove it. We do not care to go into this 
subject, but when the truth of Church 
history is utterly denied, as it has been so 
often since the days when Lyman 
Beecher and Charles Hodge went over to 
the Arminian position on this subject, we 
have no choice but to tell the truth. 


oe 


he Ababa When a riot and a lynching 
Riot occurs in the South or in 
some Western mining camp, 

we may be indignant; but when it hap- 
pens in such a staid and supposedly or- 
derly State as Ohio, one can feel even 
more mortified. Where lynchings have 
been the frequent method of trying to 
execute justice, they may occur in the ris- 
ing scale of social advancement, and we 
may hope that they are becoming fewer 
and fewer. But no such thought can re- 
lieve the mortification of such a riot as 
that last week in Akron. It marks a pos- 
itive lowering of social conditions. It 
proves that we are worse than we were 
or supposed we were. There may be 
some patience with slow progress up- 
ward, but we want and we will have no 
patience with movement downward. If 
there is any excuse for tenderness with a 
mob in Louisiana or Alaska, there is 
none for such tenderness in Akron or 
Mansfield. We are glad that at Akron 
the guilty negro was properly taken care 
of by the authorities and protected, tried 
and convicted ; and it is a matter of sat- 
isfaction that the officers attempted some- 
what to protect the jail; but what a pity 
that their fire was directed over the heads 
of the mob, so that the bullets hit innocent 
people and killed a little child! There 
should be no mercy shown to such a mob, 
no temporizing. It were better that five 
or ten or fifty of the guilty rioters had 
been killed than that one child. Such 
Noters need a sharp lesson. Akron has 
been terribly disgraced by the mob that 
blew up public buildings with dynamite, 
and more severity a little earlier would 
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have been a good lesson. What we now 
fear is that the lawless element in other 
towns than Akron and Mansfield will 
learn their power, and catch the terrible 
infection. It is not enough that the Gov- 
ernor of Ohio answered the Mayor’s call 
for troops and restored order ; the sheriff 
should have. given the lesson earlier and 


better. 
& 


,, Bishop McFaul pro- 
rie rvs ul’s tests that in his ad- 

er vice for the federa- 
tion of Catholic societies he did not mean 
to introduce religion into politics, but he 
does proceed to mention certain things 
that would have been managed other- 
wise if Catholics had exercised their 
proper influence, as they might have 
done by organization. These objects are 
1. Prevention of desecration of churches 
in the Philippines. How this could 
have been done we do not see. .2. The 
continuance of subventions to Catholic 
Indian schools. It will be hard for the 
combined Catholic societies to accom- 
plish this. The rule will prevail to let 
religious schools be supported by reli- 
gious people. 3. “ Brooks’s outrageous 
Civil Marriage Law in Cuba.” Well, 
that has already been rescinded. It was 
a bad order, but no worse than prevails 
in Latin Catholic countries in Europe, 
and we presume was ordered -at the ad- 
vice of Cuban lawyers, who are in the 
habit of following French law, certain- 
ly not from any American hostility to 
the Catholic Church. That order al- 
lowed religious marriages, but required 
also civil marriage and registration as 
proof of legality. 4. Paucity of Catho- 
lic chaplains in army and navy. We 
fail to see that the Catholics have not 
their share. These are pretty small com- 
plaints to make. Much can be said on 
the other side. The Catholic Church 
finds more cause for complaint in Italy or 
France than it does here, and Catholics 


know it well. 
& 


In the Assembly’s 
Spbheth breaking Shorter Catechism 


ti : : 
pm even tai tes which good chil- 
dren used to commit to memory, occurs 
this question and answer: 


“ Are all transgressions of the law equally 
heinous? 
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“Some sins in themselves, or by reason of 

several aggravations, are more heinous in the 
sight of God than others.” 
Of all the sins which flourish in Atlantic 
City apparently the chief, in the view of 
the Ministerial Association of that popu- 
lar watering place, is a certain form of 
Sabbath-breaking. The Prohibition can- 
didate for President, John G. Woolley, 
and the Rev. S. C. Swallow, the temper- 
ance and political reform apostle of Penn- 
sylvania, held a Sunday temperance meet- 
ing at the Steel Pier, with prayer and 
singing, and the proprietors charged their 
usual ten-cent admission price. Where- 
upon this Ministerial Association met and 
passed a resolution declaring that they 
were “ deeply grieved and shocked ” that 
these men should have “ encouraged the 
receiving of gate fees on the Sabbath,” 
and thus given their aid to “ Sabbath 
desecration.” This probably was the 
mildest sin, the one with the least heinous 
aggravations, of all that were committed 
in Atlantic City that day. These good 
men would have found hundreds of sa- 
loons and a multitude of houses of ill- 
fame open all day Sunday, and all night, 
contrary to law, and with the quiet ap- 
proval of the police and the city govern- 
ment. That a temperance meeting, even 
if it squinted strongly of political Pro- 
hibition, should have been the one sin 
they discovered, while voting no rebuke 
to others, casts a strange light on their 
ideas of the comparative heinousness of 
offenses in the sight of God. 


& 


In his article on the Fi- 
nancial Problem in Porto 
Rico Mr. Whelpley calls 
attention to important facts that need to 
be considered. Yet we doubt if he has 
full understanding of the finances of 
Porto Rico, or of the taxation system. 
He is quite wrong in what he says about 
a member of the Cabinet receiving only 
six hundred dollars, gold, a year. He re- 
fers to the “ Island Minister of Foreign 
Affairs.” We do not know of any such 
officer. He may refer, possibly, to the 
Colonial Minister at Madrid. The is- 
land raised annually about 500,000 pesos 
to defray the expenses of that Ministry 
in so far as its administration related to 
Porto Rico. The members of the Porto 
Rican Cabinet used to get $3,600 a year 


Porto Rican 
Taxes 
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in gold or its equivalent, and have sinc 
been getting considerably more. Then it 
must be remembered that the system of 
taxation was not only partial in itself, 
but was administered in such a way that 
those who had a great deal of property, 
if they were Spaniards or Spanish sym- 
pathizers, escaped, by connivance with 
the Government, the payment of their 
full share. There is abundant evidence 
that the Porto Ricans were not overbur- 
dened with taxes; that the island could 
easily raise much more than it did, if 
there were an impartial and scientific 
system of taxation. Then, too, if the re- 
lations of the island to the United States 
are improved, there will be a larger pros- 
perity, and it will be much easier to pay 
the necessary expenses. While the point 
raised is one that ought to have full con- 
sideration, the problem of getting suff- 
cient money for the modest needs of the 
Government which is to be established in 
Porto Rico will not be a. very difficult 
one. 
a 


Dr. Phelan on = z . ro 
French Catholicism V70_145 Deen Visi 
ing Rome and Paris 
in company with the Archbishop of St. 
Louis, writes most entertaining letters 
to his paper at home. He tells how the 
Christian Brothers in Paris are required 
not to “pretend to scholarship, but 
rather show in their bearing humility, 
poverty, simplicity and ignorance.” Dr. 
Phelan has heard no good preaching 
from the Dominicans and Jesuits, the 
only preachers, only violent political 
harangues and stump speeches. Every 
sermon attacks the national Government. 
He tells of one such Jesuit sermon he 
heard in which “ Americanism ” was at- 
tacked as the worst of heresies: 


“ T laughed and shook under the little man’s 
fiery invective. As I was not ten feet from 
him he glared at me, but it did not do a bit 
of good. I laughed in his face and laughed 
him out of countenance. I do not mind opera 
bouffe preaching, but 1 hate stupid lies in the 
pulpit.” 


But Dr. Phelan believes that the Repub- 
lic is doomed. The Catholics are all 
against it, and it cannot long survive the 
Exposition. We trust he overestimates 
the influence which he deprecates. 
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Editorials 


With all the sarcasm 
and abuse cast at Gov- 
ernor Leary, of Guam, 
he appears, from the report of General 
Wheeler, to have been a most excellent 
Governor, who understood the needs of 
the people and sympathized with them 
and so got their affection. General 
Wheeler visited the island with orders to 
report its condition, and he says that he 
was most cordially received by the peo- 
ple, and that Governor Leary and his as- 
sistant have used their best judgment in 
framing the laws for the island. We do 
not see that one of them is unwise, wheth- 
er as to education, labor or holidays. One 


Gov. Leary 
Endorsed. 


that is addressed to the soldiers and other. 


officials about his own station is so ad- 
mirably apt that we quote from General 
Order No. If: 


“ Attention is hereby called to the fact that 
the natives of Guam are not ‘damned dagoes’ 
nor ‘niggers,’ but they are law-abiding, re- 
spectable human beings, who have been taken 
under the protection of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and who are as much entitled to 
courtesy, respect and protection of life and lib- 
erty in their homes and in their occupations 
as are the best citizens of New York, Wash- 
ington or any other home city.” 


That is one solid chunk of good religion 


and good politics. Captain Leary would 
make an excellent Governor for Min- 
danao or Luzon. He has touched the 
most dangerous spot in our treatment of 
our dependencies. It is Anglo-Saxon 
arrogance and contempt that will make 
us unloved. The man who says dago or 
nigger confesses that he is no Christian. 


oe 


The Interparliamentary 
Congress 


At the Interpar- 
liamentary Con- 
gress for’ Arbi- 
tration, held at Paris and composed of 
members of the different parliaments of 
the world, it was felt that more must be 
done to develop public sentiment in favor 
of the settlement of international dis- 
putes. It is proposed to organize the 
press in different countries as has been 
done in Hungary for this purpose. The 
Congress expressed the hope that the 
armed intervention of the Powers for the 
just punishment of the sanguinary mas- 
sacres in China ‘would not develop into a 
‘ampaign of conquest, leading possibly 
‘0 universal war or to enterprises dan- 
serous for the economic, social and polit- 
cal future of the States of Europe; but, 
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on the contrary, it should be the begin- 
ning of a durable and organized union 
between them. The necessity of estab- 
lishing a better régime between peaceful 
Powers and those at war, to take the 
place of the vague and imperfect ideas of 
neutrality which now vex and disturb 
peaceful nations in time of war, was 
dwelt upon by Mr. Descamps, one of the 
representatives of Belgium at The Hague 
Conference. A discussion of the South 
African question was avoided under the 
rules of the Congress. The action of 
The Hague Conference was strongly sup- 
ported and the hope expressed that the 
Powers would not neglect to employ the 
means it placed at their disposition. The 
United States delegate, Mr. Barrows, had 
the satisfaction of announcing that since 
the last Congress at Christiania the Unit- 
ed States had arranged with Russia and 
also with Chili to settle certain disputes 
with these nations by arbitration. 


ed 
Colonel Higginson writes us: 


I desire to correct one misstatement which 
I find in my paper in your issue of August 
16th, entitled “ Guesses at Fame.” I followed 
the statement which has appeared in the news- 
papers, to the effect that no candidate can ap- 
pear in the list who died in a foreign country. 
This limitation is disproved by the fact that 
Theodore Parker, who died at Florence, Italy, 
is included in the list of 234 candidates ap- 
proved by the Senate of the New York Univer- 
sity. I am glad that no such discrimination 
has been made, as it would seem to me quite 
unjust. 
We may add that in our own comment 
we overlooked the rule that candidates 
must have been deceased ten years, 
excluding Lowell, Whittier and others. 


wt 


Mr. R. L. Smith has done more for the 
elevation of the colored men of Texas 
than any other one of his race. His work 
adds a mission spirit to the service done 
by the Grange for Northern farmers, 
and the description of the Farmers’ Im- 
provement Society of Texas, of which 
he is president, may give some valuable 
suggestions to the organizations of 
Northern white farmers. The remark- 
able recognition which Mr. Smith has re- 
ceived from the white people among 
whom he lives is most encouraging and 
proves that they understand the thought 
expressed long ago by Virgil: 


‘* Et nigre viole sunt, et vaccinia nigra.”’ 





INSURANCE. 


A Suggestion About Annuities 


SEVERAL years ago we explained, with 
care and at considerable length, the sub- 
ject of life annuities. Since then the busi- 
ness of writing such contracts has on the 
whole increased, and the receipts of the 
companies from this source in 1899 were 
the largest yet known. This is gratify- 
ing, because, while we have never been 
able to give to annuities any sweepingly 
enthusiastic advocacy, they are admirable 
in their place. We cannot forget, and no- 
body ought to forget, the extinguishment 
of the deposit as respects the annuitant’s 
estate; yet this means only that annuities 
are not wise for all persons and do not 
suit all cases. On the other hand, when 
they do suit they are emphatically the 
very thing required. 

Two suggestions occur here. The 
smallness of annuity business is obvious- 
ly because annuities do not fit the needs 
and views of the large numerical major- 
ity of Americans, yet this does not cover 
the entire case: the annuity has been left 
to sell itselfi—the agent does not trouble 
with it, probably rarely even thinks about 
it at all, because it does not seem attract- 
ive to him—he thinks there is “ nothing 
in it” for him. In this, we feel sure, he is 
not wholly correct ; we think he could sell 
annuities profitably, if he would offer 
them to the right persons, taking study 
to select those persons. May it not be 
the fact that he performs the more diffi- 
cult task in selling insurance, or that he 
loses his labor, in some cases, of attempt- 
ing to sell it, when an annuity would 
have been easy and certain to place? 

Moreover, a large and increasing vol- 
ume of life insurance is done nowadays 
—and desirably so—upon the basis of a 
modified annuity, the sum insured being 
pavable, not in one lump sum, but in an- 
nuities upon one or more beneficiaries. 
The aggregate of these deferred annui- 
ties is not yet separately reported, vet it 
must be very great. And while the in- 
surance policy itself is a contract whose 
settlement, perhaps half a century hence, 
must be financially provided for and kept 
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beyond question, settlement upon the 
basis of an annuity on the lives of chil- 
dren who are young when the contract is 
made may not be quite completed, as is 
easy to see, before the twenty-first cen- 
tury arrives, for to the years to come of 
the insured himself must be added the 
possible years of the youthful beneficiary. 
Thus is suggested another considera- 
tion in response to the denunciations, in- 
dulged in by some demagogs, of the life 
insurance companies for laying up so 
much money. The voluble person who 
now figures again as a Presidential candi- 
date—a Presidential impossibility, let us 
hope—indulged in some talk of that sort 
when, in 1896, he made his strikingly in- 
effectual attempt to capture New York 
with his wild rhetoric and wilder facts, 
which had been potent in the far West. 
We do not observe that he is assailing life 
insurance just now, but why not? For 
if trusts are to be decried without either 
limit or discrimination, why exempt life 
insurance? It is an institution founded 
upon trust and inseparable from accumu- 
lation; and the fact that so many of us 
are personally interested in it should not 
save it, if to shout “ trust ” is to be suff- 
cient to start a hue-and-cry of pursuit. 


wd 


....The net visible result, thus far, of 
the conference suggested and the ap- 
pointment of a committee of twenty-five 
made by President Irwin, of the Fire 
Association of Philadelphia, last spring, 
on behalf of the fire underwriters, is 2 
meeting held at Long Branch on the 
oth. Five sections of an agreement were 
adopted by 58 out of about 160 com- 
panies. These sections set forth that 
the subscribing companies agree to ap- 
point a Supervision Committee, whose 
duty shall be to consider the state of the 
business, its expenses, and adjustment of 
rates; that this committee shall consist of 
thirty, to be chosen by ballot, and shall 
immediately endeavor to secure an ad- 
justment of rates in such localities and 
on such classes of risks as have been 
shown to be “inequitable” (unprofit- 
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able?) during the last five years; and ~ 


that when the number of signers is 
thought to be large enough to make the 
agreement effective they shall be called 
together to compose the committee. 
There is certainly no undue haste thus 
far, and the action is only preliminary. 
As the signers agree only to the appoint- 
ment of a committee which shall en- 
deavor to do something in the way of re- 
form, but shall have no power beyond 
that of conferring and proposing, there 
is no apparent reason why these articles 
of agreement should not be signed by all 
companies at sight, unless possibly some 
have entirely lost faith in the efficacy of 
any concerted action. 


ad 


....The proceedings for consolida- 
tion of the American Union Life with C. 
E. Mabie’s National Life of the United 
States have come to an interruption by 
the refusal of the New York Department 
to admit the latter to this State. The 
former has been officially examined, and 
its assets are reported as $362,814, 
against $375,471 liabilities. From pre- 
miums and interest $1,257,860 has been 
received in all since organization; the 
$500,000 capital stock has disappeared, 
and the stockholders contributed $131,- 
300 more at the close of 1895. Policy- 
holders have received, in all, $411,079, 
and $1,224,400 has gone for management 
expenses of all sorts. The cash reported 
on hand at the end of 1899 was $49,861 ; 
of this $30,000 was obtained by a loan 
against which was given an assignment 
of all unpaid agents’ balances, with the 
right reserved to the company to reac- 
quire title therein within a year there- 
after, on repayment of the loan and inter- 
est at six per cent.; a further portion, 
amounting to $8,860, was represented by 
post-dated checks of agents and sundry 
cash advances. The annual statement 
does not include any liability on account 
of this loan, altho the item which was ac- 
cepted as security for the loan was dis- 
allowed by the Department as an asset, 
as its custom is. The assets reported at 
the end of 1899 were $409,180; liabili- 
ties, $450,484; surplus, $68,723, showing 
then an impairment of $431,277. As 
Mr. Mabie has the reputation of being a 
resourceful man, he may, however, still 
be able to overcome the Department’s ob- 


Insurance 
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jection to the National, but the consolida- 
tion scheme must fail unless he can do so. 
Js 


.... You are now, perhaps, 50 years of 
age. If the matter of “ expectation of 
life” happens to come up in course of 
conversation with an insurance solicitor, 
you learn that your “expectation” is 
20.91 years. Should curiosity prompt you 
to examine other ages, you find that in 
10 years more you will have, not 10.91, 
but 14.10; that ten years ago you had an 
expectation, not of 30.91, but 28.18; that 
at a date still ten years earlier you had be- 
fore you 35.33 years; and that while you 
have now 20.91 years for your lamp you 
will have 8.48 still in case you survive 20 
years. It thus appears that survival 
through certain terms of life gives, as re- 
ward for tenacity, additional probable 
terms which are more than proportionate. 
The phrase referred to is defined as “ the 
average number of years which a large 
number of persons of any given age have 
yet to live; that is, the sum of the years 
which all will live divided by the number 
of persons.” This is derived from the 
mortality table, which is itself founded 
upon observations of selected lives—that 
is, of apparently healthy lives. This 
table starts with 100,000 persons aged 10, 
and their expectation is 48.72, which 
means that if those particular 100,000 
persons are noted, until the last one is 
gone, they will, on the average, have lived 
48.72 years from the date of starting, 
thus having attained an average age of 
58.72. This matter of average is often 
apparently a little puzzling, but a very 
simple case may make it clearer: if one 
person is six feet tall and another is four 
feet, their average or “ mean” hight is 
obtained by dividing their combined 


hight by two—to wit, five feet ; or if there 


are twin brothers, aged 30 to-day, and 
one dies to-night while the other survives 
to 70, their average age at death will be 
50. Considered insurancewise, if both 
are insured under plain life policies, the 
effect upon the company is the same as if 
both passed off together at 50. Premium 
rates are not, however, computed upon 
“expectation.” And it is to be clearly 
understood that the mortality records 
predict nothing, as to any individual, ex- 
cept that he has a maximum limit of sur- 
vival ; how much sooner he is to go is the 
most uncertain of things. 













































































































































































































































































FINANCIAL. 


What Bryan Could Do. 


Wuat could Mr. Bryan do toward 
establishing the silver standard if he 
should be elected, and if there should not 
be a silver majority in the Senate? This 
question was answered clearly last Sat- 
urday by Secretary Gage. It may be re- 
called that Mr. Bryan said in’ 1896: 


“Tf there is any one who believes that the 
gold standard is a good thing, or that it must 
be maintained, I want him not to cast his 
vote for me, because I promise him it will not 
be maintained in the country longer than I am 
able to get rid of it.” 

Mr. Gage says that Mr. Bryan could or- 
der his Secretary of the Treasury to make 
payment in silver of all interest on the 
public debt payable in “ coin,” and of all 
the current disbursements of the Govern- 
ment, the latter amounting to from $1,- 
500,000 to $1,750,000 per day. ‘At first 
it would be very difficult to obtain con- 
trol of enough silver dollars for these 
payments ; 


owns and controls more than $220,000,- 
ooo in gold coin and bullion, it owns only 


$16,000,000 in silver that would be avail- 
able, the remainder of its stock of this 
metal being in circulation in the form of 
coin or silver certificates. But the an- 
nouncement of the Government’s purpose 
to pay in silver would diminish the pay- 
ments of gold into the Treasury and in- 
crease the payments of silver; so that at 
no distant day, the Secretary says, all 
the revenues of the Government would 
be paid in silver certificates or silver dol- 
lars, and there would be established a cir- 
cuit of silver out of the Treasury into 
the hands of the people, from the people 
into the banks, and from the banks into 
the custom houses and into the hands of 
the Collectors of Internal Revenue. The 
Government would then be practically on 
a silver basis. Owing to the sense of in- 
security which would be prevailing, the 
outstanding greenbacks and Treasury 
notes which are by law redeemable in 
gold would be presented to the Treasury 
for redemption. These amount to $430,- 
000,000, and the redemption reserve of 
$150,000,000 would soon be exhausted or 
reduced below $100,000,000. When it 
falls below that sum, the Secretary is re- 
quired by existing law to restore it to 
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for while the Government ” 


$150,000,000, and, if necessary, to do this 
by selling gold bonds, redeemable in one 
year and payable in twenty years, at a 
rate of interest not exceeding 3 per cent. 
The Secretary says: 

“Under the adverse influence upon general 
affairs, business would be depressed, industry 
checked, and the Government’s revenue very 
much diminished. Instead of a surplus we 
should probably have a deficiency. With this 
impairment of the Government’s credit, and 
such a loss of revenue, it is very doubtful 
whether bonds within the limitation of inter- 
est permitted by the law could be sold. If 
they could not, the power to redeem the de- 
mand obligations of the Government, in either 
gold or silver, would fail. The effect would 
be deplorable. Every one would be in a state 
of fear. Commercial dullness would succeed 
the present commercial activity, and we should 
again witness that industrial paralysis which 
characterized the years 1893 and 1896, when 
the question of what was to be the standard 
agitated the public mind.” 

This effect, we think, would appear 
long before the failure of a silver Secre- 
tary to sell gold bonds. It would imme- 
diately follow the financial panic. which 
the election of Bryan would cause. 


2 
Financial Items. 


THE associations controlling the price 
of window glass and plate glass have de- 
cided to make an increase of Io per- 
cent. 

....Altho great reductions in the 
prices of nearly all iron and steel prod- 
ucts have been made, steel billets selling 


last week at $18 to $19, against $35 one 


year ago—the combination price of rails 
was at last accounts maintained at $35. 
It costs but a very little more to make 
rails than to make billets. The railroad 
companies would buy hundreds of thou- 
sands of tons of rails if the price should 
be reduced to reasonable figures. 


....Dividends and coupons: 


International Paper Co. preferred, 1% pef 
cent. quarterly, payable Oct. 1. 

Mexican International Railway Co., coupons 
(1st Consol. Mortgage 4s), payable Sept. 1. 

United Trad. & Elect. Co., coupons, payable 
Cent. Trust Co. dept. 1. ‘ 


....Sales of Bank and Trust Company 
stocks during the past week were: 
Corn Exchange Bank. 
Irving National Bank 
National City Bank,...,............006 
Trust Company of America 
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What are Humors? 

They are vitiated or morbid fluids coursing the veins 
and affecting the tissues. They are commonly due to 
defective digestion, but sometimes inherited. 

How do they manifest themselves? 

In many forms of cutaneous eruption, salt rheum or 
eczema, pimples and boils, and in weakness, languor 
and general debility, 


How are they expelled? By 


Hood’s Sarsaparilia 


which also builds up the system that has suffered from 
them. 


It is the best of all medicines for all humors. 





V SARATOGa~ 
For Acidity of the Stomach 
and Indigestion. 


CASES, 100 pint bottles, 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, 


$10.00 
7.50 


For Circulars address 
SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 


349 Broadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 





4 Don’t tie the top of your 
jelly and preserve jars in 
the old fashioned way. Seal 

them by the new, quick, 

(pry absolutely sure way—by | 

er a thin coating of pure, 
‘am refined Para ax. 
“au «Has no taste or odor. 
Is air tight and acid 
pest. Easily applied. 
seful in a dozen other 

i Ways about the house. 

i,m Full directions with 
® each pound cake. 

Sold everywhere. 
Made by STANDARD OIL €@.- 
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"THE continual breaking of 

- lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course of a 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 
another. 


Our “Index” describes a/? lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








“The Swing Is 
Everything.” - 


8. 

The under-swing of Ramsey Swinging Pedals 
makes ankle motion automatic and cycling 25 per 
cent. easier. Perfect satisfaction guaranteed, or 
money refunded. Write and let us tell you about 
it. Pedals, $3. Toe clips, 50c. Illustrated Book- 
let Free. 

‘*The Pullman Cars of Cycling.’’ 

RAMSEY SWINGING. PEDALS CO., 

C 204 N. Broad St., Phila, 














TEAS, COFFEES, 


Staple and Fancy Groceries and Finest Elgin 
Fancy Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST. 


All orders by mail or telephone, 2451 Cortlandt, promptly 
delivered FREE in Greater New York. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
3x and 33 Vesey _St., cor. Church St., New York. 








Church and Cemetery 


Original and artistic designs submitted to 
any limit of expense, and erected in any 
purt of the U.S. Correspondence solicited, 


> Carmine Street, New York. 
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FINANCIAL 


VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds Members of the 
4 New York and Boston 
and Other Investment Securities. Stock Exchanges. 


Deposits received and interest allowed on balances subject to drafts 
al > 

All sec’ jes listed at the New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission 


High class Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for immediate 
delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS., N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Government and Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways.j 
Appraisements made or Quotations furnished 
for the Purchase, Sale, or Exchange of above 
Securities. 








Lists on 
Application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS. 31 Nassau St. (Bank of Commerce Bidg.), N.Y. 


Abe Investment insured against de- 
O 





preciation. A new investment feature elim- 

inating all risk. Principal becomes due 
in 20 years, or at your death. Interest con- 
tinues semi-annually the full term. 

Guaranteed by the strongest Life Insurance Cor- 
poration in America. 

LODEWYCK HOORNBEEKR, Attorney, 
Presbyterian Building, 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


RICHARD DELAFIELD, President. STUYVESANT FISH 
Vice-President. ALBERT H. WIGGIN, Vice-President. GEORGE 
8S. HICKOK, Cashier. EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
82,000,000 
$3,000,000 

DIRECTORS: Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. 
Hart, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
ward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Rich Dela- 
field, Francis R. A’ — John Jacob Astor, George 8. Hickok, 
George Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 

Issues Letters of Credit tor Travelers available in 
all parts of the world. 








INVESTMENTS 


We have sold our real estate 
first mortgages for 21 years with- 
out loss to any investor. 

We now offer carefully selected 
first mortgages from the rich black- 
waxy belt of Texas and con- 
tiguous territory of Oklahoma. 
Principal and 


6% INTEREST 


Guaranteed 
Send for Pamphlet 


THE BUNNELL & ENO INV. CO. 
Bullitt Building, Philad’a, Pa. 





The MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 


1857 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 

Assets about - - $8,000,000 
Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAWTO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


BANKERS 
27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 


Transact a general banking busi- 
ness; act as Fiscal Agents for cor- 

rations, and negotiate security 
issues of railroads and other com- 
panies. Execute commission orders 
and deal in 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Members New York Stock Exchange. 


Branch Office: 65 State Street, Albany. 


A. R. MACFARLANE & CoO.,, 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH; Mmm 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal Securities 
Local Stocks & Real Estate. 


Actas agents for non-resident property owners and investors 


MORTGAGES 


on choice farming land in the hard wheat belt of Minnesots 
and North Dakota that pay the investor 6 per cent. per 
annum, constantly on hand for sale at face and accrued in- 
terest. We have personally e: ed every farm and recom- 
mend these Mortgages as the cream of investment. Write 


for August list. 
E. J. LANDER & CO., g established 1883. | 


on well im- 
mortgages lost oi 


1900 

















Capitalists, J 
loanin Wi particulars, 
pamphlet, * Truth About Oklahoma.” free. 
H. H. HAGAN, Gorrie, OKLAHOMA. 


MEETING 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COPIPANY 
ANNUAL MEETING. 








meeting. 
The Books for the transfer of stock (both Common and Pr 
sured? will be closed, for the purposes of the meetin at the ~} 
of business on Tuesday, September 4th, 1900, and wil reope 
on the day following said meeting, oy @ 5 stare thereo!. 


ILLAR, Secretary. 
Dated August 21, 1900. 
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DIVIDENDS 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO. 


80 Broad Street, New York. 


10th REGULAR QUARTERLY PREFERRED DIVIDEND. 
August 22, 1900. 
The Board of Directors has this x declared the regular = 
te sairnne’ “ou the Preferred Capital Stock, payable October |, 
tearnings, on the e: ry ’ 
190, to Preferred Stockholders of record of September 15th, 1900. 
Checks will be mailed. 
Transfer books of the Preferred Stock will close at 3 P.M. on 
the 15th day of September, 1900, and reopen October 1, 1900. 
¥F. W. HYDE, Secretary. 


OFFICE OF MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R. CO. 
28 Broad St., Mills Building. 


The coupons due September ist, 1900, from the First Con- 
solidated Mortgage 4 per cent. Bonds of this Company will 
be paid at this office on and after that date. 


F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


ifice of the Southern Pacific Compan 


23 Broad St., Mills Building. 











The following coupons, due September Ist, 1900, will 
be paid at this office on and after that date: Texas and 
New Orleans R. R. Co, (Sabine Division) 1st Mort- 
gage6 PER CENT. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


UNITED TRACTION AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


Coupons due September 1, 1900, from First Mortgage Five Per 
Cent Gold Bonds of this Company, Providence and Pawtucket 
issue, will be paid ptember 1, 1900, on pres- 
entation at the office of the CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 54 Wall Street, New York. 

Checks for interest on registered bonds will be mailed to 


holders on same date. C. S. SWEETLAND, Treasurer. 
The United States Leather Company. 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, August 2\st, 1900. 


A dividend of $1.50 per share on its preferred stock has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors of this Company, payable 
St, 


The transfer books of preferred stock will close September 15th, 
at 2m., and reopen October 2d, 1900. 
JAMES R. PLUM, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD MASS. 


dent. 
Y M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
$23,819,937.17 
sccccccceversccces Bl, Sd5,114.54 
1,984,822.63 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 











JOHN A, 





He was overboard struggling for life and 
shouting for help Some one threw him 
crowbar. The intention was kindly, but 
the act was inconsiderate. Consider the aid 
you intend for your family. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





A POLICY x cue 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
torm of contract, 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family and 
the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour of 
greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowme:ts and death claims prompt- 
ly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guaran- 
tees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington’s 
Interchangeable-Term Policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, ° . Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31,1899 - - -$29,544,428.63 
LIABILITIES . - - « « « 26,838,656.66 
$2,705,771.97 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

CasH distributions paid upon all policies 

Every policy hus endo’ thereon the cash surrender and paia- 
up insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Mas- 
sachusetts Statute. 


Pamphlets, saree ope values for any age sent on application 
ice. 


to the Company’s 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest. Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest. 
Wm. B. Turner, Asst. Sec’y. 


S. F. Trull, Secretary. 
1900 FIRE INSURANCE 1900 


NATIONAL, or HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT, 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1900. 


Capital Stock all cash 

Re-Insurance Reserve.........0+0+ eoweeercescece 
Unsettled Losses and other claims. 

Net Surplus 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1900 $4,551,283 55 
JAMES NICHOLS President. 
R. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretarv. 


Industrial Life Insurance. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. of New 
York transacts both an industrial and life in- 
surance business and is one of the largest com- 
panies in the field. It is ably managed, is 
prompt in the payment of losses, its rates are 
low and it is a popular company with insurers. 
It will send its literature to any address. 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 23d, 1900, 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3ist of December, 1899 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from ist January, 
1899, to 81st December 1899 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 
January, 1899 


Total Marine Premiums 


$3,166,420.39 


967,555.24 
fr a wee+- $45133,975-03 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1899, to 81st December, 1899 


Losses dnwy during the same 
period (less salvage, etc.) $2,276,689.96 


Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses, $484,296.77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 


United States and State of New York Stock, 
City, Bank and other Stocks 
Loans Secured by Stocks and special de- 
sits in Banks and Trust ee. 
Rea. 2 ae and Claims due the Company, 
estima’ 


Cash in the hands of Euro 
pay losses under policies payable in 
oreign countries 147,790-55 
ik 266.139-29 


$3,.305.179.38 


$5,483,944.00 
2,395,500.00 


1,125,000.00 
1,005,756.77 


Amount,.......... baenner $10,424,130.61 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of 
profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
——— on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1894 will be re- 
deemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal rep- 
resentatives, on and after Tuesday, the sixth of February 
next, from which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
— to be produced at the time of payment, and can- 
celled. . 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net earn 
cong oy of the Company for the year ending 3ist Decem- 

r, 1899, for which certificates will be issued on and after 
Tuesday, the first of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, NSON W. HARD 
VERNON H. BROWN CLIFFORD A. HAND, 


. H. H. MOORE, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE H. MACY 

LEVI P. MORTON 
FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
GEORGE W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN L. RIKER, 


. A. RAVEN, 
GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
WILLIAM C. STURGES. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 
F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres'’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P, JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres’t. 
BINDERS joie os Tg Ms 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included, ” 
THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





HORACE GRAY, 





. ALLEN, President, 


ERCE 
. B. BRAINERD  =- 
L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, 


STATE 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1900. 
ABSSETSB.............ccccccccceverseesseeeeees 16,109, 174.77 
LIABILITIES esses 14,518, 776.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)...... $1,590,398.77 
om Susrenter values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
y the 








Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law, 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 


Cc. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


PROVIDENT SAVINGS LIF, 


B. W. SCOTT, President. 
New York. 





346 Broadway, 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to at 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a larg 
amount of indemnity for the family ; éemporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. I 
specially provides for practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
tieth 
¢ —, poem Statement 
Cash capital ee lo 


rve for re-insurance and al 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1900 








THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
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~ RESERVES IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


American Experience Table of Moriality With 37 Interest. 


The net or mathematical premiums to be charged by a Company granting insurance upon lives depend 
apon two things : first, the adoption of a standard table showing the rate of mortality for the several ages ; and 
second, the assumption of the rate of interest which the Company expects to earn on its invested funds. Life 
insurance consists in the application of the law of compound interest to the probabilities of human life. In the 
calculations the premiums are to be paid at the beginning of the year and it is assumed that the losses will occur 
at the end of the year. At any given age the net premium required to carry an insurance for the ensuing ‘year 
is found by multiplying the sum insured by the probability of its having to be paid, and by discounting the re- 
sult for one year at the assumed rate of interest. For example: By the ‘‘ American Experience ’’ table of mor- 
tality the death rate at age of 35 is .00895. If the insurance be for $1,000 the value of the risk would be $1,000 















ent Mx .00895==$8.95, the present value of which, at 3% interest, would be $8.69, This amount is, therefore, the 
~ net or mathematical premium required for a single year’s insurance of $1,000 at age 35. If at the end of the 
uret HB year it was desired to continue the insurance for another year, the premium would then be $8.82. If the insur- 
M1 ance should be continued for life the premium would advance as shown by the following table : 
L Age. Premium, _ Age. Premium. 
| ate te $ 9.51 ee ee a 
Ae fe ee Eee ae Wg enn oe weak 91.62 
5o0Cti«s - eee 13.38 80 - - - - 140.26 
eros er ee ee eC 
60 - - - - 25.96 90 . - ~ - 441.30 
65 - oe we G6 RC Ea 































It will be observed that with old age the premium becomes so oppressive that the insured would be 
forced to retire from the Company ; and because he has each year paid only the current cost of his insurance he 
does not receive any retiring allowance, either in cash or a paid up policy. _It is the oppressive and prohibitory 
increase, allied in some cases with mismanagement, which creates havoc and disaster with assessment 
Companies, 

Regular life insurance Companies overcome the objections to the ‘‘ natural ” or increasing premium plan 
by charging the Insured a ‘‘ level’? premium, which at the party’s present age is the exact equivalent of the 
premiums which would be charged if the insured should pay the increasing premium as explained above. At 
age 35 this ‘* level” premium is $21.08 for $1,000 insurance, It will be noticed that until age 55 this premium 
is in excess of the ‘‘ natural’’ premium ; but that after age 55 the ‘‘ natural’’ exceeds the “‘ level’’ premium and 
that the excess grows constantly larger. In case of the ‘level’? premium the overpayment during the early 
years is applied to the creation of a ‘‘ reserve’’ or sinking fund, which is to help sustain the policy when the 
premium becomes less than is required and is also to provide for the ultimate payment of the policy, This re- 
serve is accumulated as follows: The net premium paid at the issue of an Ordinary Life policy for $1,000 at age 
35 is $21.08. This sum at 3% interest will amount at the end of the year to $21.71, from which is deducted the 


x. cost of carrying the insurance during the year (or the contribution to assist in the payment of losses sustained on 
other policies), $8.83. The difference, $12.88, represents the reserve at the end of the year. The amount of 
apted MM risk carried by the Company during the first year is $1,000 less the reserve at the end of the year, $12.88, or 
to ac $987.12, which multiplied by the death rate for age 35, .00895, gives the cost of insurance as above, $8.83 At 
large the beginning of the second year the reserve is increased by the payment of the net premium to $33.96, which, 
wer With one year’s interest, amounts to $34.98. | Deducting the cost of the year’s insurance, $8.85, the reserve at 
"WH ‘te end of the second year is shown to be $26.13. The following table shows the increase in the reserve 
death for periods of ten years, 
s, It Age. Reserve. Age. Reserve, 
ee ee $162.76 76 i $ 713.87 
56 - - - -_%- 347.00 86 - - PRM esee 857.47 
66 i ss - 541.94 96 - - - - 1,000.00 


If the Company does not maintain the net reserve it has failed to conform to the principles upon which its 
very existence is based, and is not in sound condition. It is from the reserve standing to the credit of a policy 










e at a Company is enabled to allow surrender values in case of discontinuance of the policy. 
The net or mathematical premiums are increased by a moderate loading, to provide for expenses, taxes, 
any, hed unforeseen ¢ontingencies, This loading is more than will probably be required for the above purposes ; 


t it is designed to render the Company’s ability to meet its contracts adso/utely certain, even under the most un- 
avorable circumstances, The rates of premium might perhaps be somewhat reduced without any appreciable 
tisk ; but it is considered best to accomplish such reduction by means of dividends, declared after the Company’s 
experience has actually proved the premiums to have been larger than required. A reduction of premiums at the 
outset would result in a corresponding reduction of dividends; so that the absolute cost of the insurance would. 


femain the same, although the Com ’s ability to meet its policies under any and all circumstances 
would have been impaired, ey y sf y 
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FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT ° 


NEW-YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


~JOHN A. TicCALL, 


President. 


BALANCE SHEET, JANUARY 18T, 1900. 





ASSETS. 


ony. County and other Bonds 
market value, Dec. semana 


tS Aree liens) 
eces, includin; 2 office bulidings).. 
cy: olders on their policies as testy 
(legal Sine thereof, $18,010, 100) 
Deposits in Trust Companies an Banks, at interest. 
Stocks of Banks, Trust Ogmpan? es, etc. ( 
cost value) market value, Dec. 31, 1899. 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds Eenaaie value, $4,177,523) .- 
yoy and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, re- 
serve charged in Liabilities 2,254,290 
Premiums in transit, reserve charged in —.. 206,423 
Premium Notes on policies in force (Legal Reserve to 
secure same, $3,400,000) ..........eeseee corccccecsecccccee 1,850,404 
Interest and Rents due and accrued........ Vecteceecsecee- 1,889,116 


States, State 


11,557,714 
; astjoas 


5,955,500 
8,278,450 


TOTAL ASSETS. ......00+00 oeeceeseee- 236,450,348 


LIABILITIES. 


Pytey Reserve certificate of New York Insurance 


an ether em abiiition? cy Cl 
Ln —, om, Ta veeenzaed presentment ne pay- 


by the Company............ 
Accumulated us Funds, volun 
and set aside by the Compan; 
— a to Policy-ho 


ent 
Frrst. ~ Payable to to Policy. 
To ders of Accumw. 


intarily reserved 
to provide aD, 
rs during: 1 


holders in 1900): 
on yo the 





re 
hold ~~, a Pol i 
ol lod Pi les 
01d od Poll 
olders of 5-Year Dividend Po 


othes fuscis ds for all other contingencies 





























CASH INCOME, 1899. 
0,856,887 


New Premiums Ausuiiios 1,517,928: 
Renewal Fonen ’ ” ed 


TOTAL PREMIUMBS........ 
Interest < on 


Mo; ortgas 
Loans to Policy-hoiders, ncaa bach vol 
serves On policies 
oie securities. 


10,282,761 
TOTAL INCOME............ $52,371,263 


EXPENDITURES, 899. 

Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities..,......00« 

Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values .... 

Commissions and all other payments to agents (: - 

069) on New Business J 320 oN Ce 

aminers’ Fees and Inspection of Risks ($527,799)... 

ae ~ snd L naa Account canes, Tees, Advertis- 

ccoun tage, Com- 

era = On $859 08 at Ut Bostness ee and Mis- 
cellancous Spcaieeres 


Balance—Excess of Income over Expendi- 
tures for the VEAP... ...ccccccccseccecseccecseces 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES AND BAL., $52,371,263 





INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 


ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 
NUMBER OF POLICIES, AMOUNT. 
In Force December 31, 1898.... $944,021,120 
New Insurance Paid-for, 1899. . 202,809,080 
Old Insurances revived and in- 
creased, 1899 2,873,077 


$1,149, 203,277 


99,857 
1,116 
TOTAL PAID-FOR 474,407 


9 ASIF we eee eeeecece . 


BUSINESS 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 


By as ng Ln ae + sur- 
render, Exp 


Paid-for eubiieos in 

Ferce December 
31, 1899. seseeeeeeeeee-4375 796 
ae 


Gain Im 1899......cccccscceesecce 68,842 


36,631 87,881,292 


$1,061,871,985 
ered 
$117,850,865 








COMPARISON FOR EIGHT YEARS, 


oy giesaacee mt 


Deo. Bist, He | Dice ost, 1899, Gain ins yen, 


Assets. vos 12B, 947,290 $236,460,348 $1 10,80 
1:864:194  62'871,263 20,51 


“4 1,260,340 2,768,748 


; 74 2,671,491 22,206,977 


182,803 437,776 . 264,078 


remiums ‘ 
vaid......$676,689,649 $1,061,871,085 $486,182,998 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Doe 
mt F. BY ee of Insurance of the State of New York, fe aE certify that U1 that the the NEW any 


authorized 


CERTIFY 
The pa labile te t¥ 583. 
bilities enper State La Wi 01 


the Accumulated Surplus 
holders in 1900, and in subsequent yea: yj 

Other funds for all other T contingencies, 9,0 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto su’ 
the day and Sour bret above welhen. 


mitted assets are $236. 
The Net Policy Eines 


an mee voluntarily tone 


my A of New York, in the State of New Yor 
to transact th he business of Life Insu: 


URANCE COMPANY having no 


a Pheu of the Insurance Law of the State of 
ton, & of December, 1899, to be valued as per 


| certify be $192,024,281, 


canee in this 8! 





B 
450,348 py this Department, $192,024,281, making the Total Lis- 
itional oe 1 Reserve voluntarily set aside by th the 2 Company, $3,507,699. 


set aside by the Company to provide dividends payable to policy: 


429. and caneed official see] to be affixed at the City of Albany 
ne ¥. PAYN, Superintendent et Pe honda 


sons ‘ 


| 





